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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than -is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 


OFF FOR THE ARCTIC. 


tT -DAY one of the vessels of the Arctic expedition. sails 

for the North, to be followed in a short time by the 
other two which are to assist in the work of rescuing the 
Greely party. The little fleet starts under favorable 
auspices, and appears to be in all respects, so far as can be 
learned, well found in its ships, in its supplies and in its 
personnel, It will, no doubt, accomplish all that is possible, 
and we shall not have to record another disgraceful failure 
like that of Lieut. Garlington’s expedition. 

It had been hoped by many of those who have watched the 
preparations of this rescue party, that some steps might have 
been taken toward enlisting for each vessel a couple of 
woodsmen. We have urged time and again that the services 
of such men would save for explorers many valuable lives 
and much treasure. Had two such men been with De Long 
on his disastrous retreat along the Lena Delta, there is little 
doubt that the whole party would have been saved, instead 
of miserably starving to death. Food was all that was 
needed to enable them to reach a settlement, and this food 
was present in quantity, had there been any one in the party 
who understood the ways of the wilderness and of game. 
They passed through a region where ptarmigan were 
abundant, but had left their shotguns, and knew of no 
other means of capturing the birds; the idea of traps 
and snares does not appear to have entered their heads, 
There were plenty of reindeer in the country through 
which they marched to their death. They saw and shot at 
them, and their tracks were frequently seen, but there was 
no hunter in the party to kill the single deer which in all. 
probability meant life to the hopeless, starving crew; and so 


have been plenty, they struggled on a little further, and then 
one by one they died. The expenditure of afew dollars for 
the pay and equipments of a single man, such as may be 
found in any wild section of our country, might have saved 
all this loss of life. 

That the landsman is a necessary part of any Arctic ex- 
pedition is perfectly apparent to any one who has traced the 
history of the various expeditions which have tried to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the frozen North. He knows a hund- 
red secrets about animal life, which help him to succeed in 
his search for food, and can make himself a warm and com- 
fortable shelter, where the sailor man would freeze to 
death. 

And why should we not utilize this special knowledge, 
which can only be acquired by years of labor, and in the 
stern school of experience? Our Arctic expeditions occa- 
sionally take along an Esquimau or two, which is certainly a 
step in the right direction; but the Esquimau’s pluck often 
gives out just when it is most needed, and then he becomes 
useless. It is hard to say why such men as we have referred 
to have never been employed in this most difficult work. 
Probably the real reason may be found in the inability of a 
Department to move itself out of a rut until it is absolutely 
forced to.do so. 

With the record of the Jeannette and other sadly unsuc- 
cessful expeditions before its eyes, it would seem as if the 
Navy Department would spare no pains to make the present 
rescue party successful. If the Alert, the Thetis and the 
Bear had each two men on board who were thoroughly 
familiar with the lonely, self-reliant life of a trapper and 
hunter, the prospects fora safe return for the members of the 
expedition would be much more favorable, and if, without 
any public announcement of the fact, the services of such 
men have been secured, the Navy Department is to be given 
credit for unusual foresight and appreciation of the progress 
of events, ~~ 

This subject we have treated before at considerable length, 
and for our views upon it we cannot do better than refer our 
readers back to FOREST AND STREAM of. May 10, 1888. We 
shall all of us watch the progress of the Greely rescue party 
with anxiety, and hope that before many months the prison- 
ers in the North may be welcomed back again. 


SHOW OF NON-SPORTING DOGS. 


i our issue of April 3, a correspondent suggested than an 

exhibition of non-sporting dogs be held in this city. 
Since the publication of this call a numberof communica- 
tions have been received, all in favor of inaugurating such 
an exhibition. 

We suggest to the gentlemen who have interested them- 
selves in this matter, that they confer with the managers of 
the Westminster Kennel Club. It is possible that the club 
might be induced to organize such a shew; and if under 
their control, the success of the enterprise would be assured. 

The public interest in the several non-sporting breeds is 
increasing at a remarkable pace; witness the crowded non- 
sporting classes at the bench shows. There is certainly suf- 
ficient material for an exhibition exclusively made up of 
these animals. 

The entries for the coming bench show of the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club are so full that the capacity of the Madison 
Square Garden will be taxed to accommodate them all. A 
less number of entries would provide a more satisfactory ex- 
hibition. If the popularity of the shows given by this club 
increases at its present rate, the Westminster managers 
might find it advantageous to give two exhihitions annually, 
one of sporting dogs and the other of the non-sporting classes. 
The former could be given in the spring, afi the other in 
the fall. The public would support two shows of this char. 
acter; and there is no question that greater satisfaction to 
visitors and exhibitors would be secured by the added facili- 
ties such a division of classes would permit. 


MAssACHUSETTS. Fish-AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TI0N.—Following are the officers for 1884-5: President, John 
Fottler, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, Hon. Thomas Talbot, Hon. 
Daniel Needliam, Walter M.. Brackett, Esq., Charles W. 
Stevens, Esq., Horace'T. Rockwell, Esq., Ivers W. Adams, 
Esq., Dr. John T. Stetson; Treasurer, James R. Reed; Sec- 
retaty, E. 8. Tobey, Jr.; Librarian, John Fottler, Jr. Ex- 
ecutive. Committee—Frederick R. Shattuck, Warren Hap- 
good, Wm. 8. Hills, Walton C. Taft, Edward T. Barker. 
Committee on Membership—W. M. Brackett, George Mix- 
ter, B: F. Nichols. 


UN clubs have been established at several colleges, and 
in some instances the members have acquired a very 
fair degree of skill in trap-shooting. We note with great 
satisfaction the growing popularity of the sport among col- 
lege students. As has heen said already in these columns, 
shooting with rifle and shotgun isa recreation worthy of 
college students, and a form of amusement which one is not 
likely to throw aside after commencement day. In this it 
differs essentially from baseball, football, cricket and row- 
ing. The college student who learns how to use a gun, has 
found a means of recreation that he may employ in after 
years. 

We are so thoroughly convinced of the good results likely 
to follow from inéreased participation in college shooting, 
that we are quite willing to do something as a practical en- 
couragement of it. To that end we propose to offer a $100 
cup or trophy as a prize for intercoliegiate shooting compe- 
titions. It is probable, since the college year is already so 
far advanced, that the trophy will be given for the next year, 
beginning in the fall. Further particulars will be shortly 
announced. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 

VERYWHEERE the game is growing scarcer. We all 
realize this, and grumble about it. There is a vulgar 
saying to the effect that ‘‘talk is cheap,” and, like many 
another proverb, there is a world of truth in it. We are all 
of us good at talking about game protection; how many of 
us have done anything besides talk? Suppose some one 
were to come around to-morrow soliciting subscriptions for 
a fund to pay a detective to secure evidence against some 
individual for killing or selling game out of season, or to 
pay a lawyer’s fees in some game case, how many of us 
would contribute $10 to such a fund? How many men, 
among all our readers, who believe that birds should not be 
shot in spring, have refrained from starting out after snipe 
or ducks since the birds came on? Has not each one who 
could take the time for a day's shooting, said to himself, 
“Every one else will go, and my staying at home will make 

no difference,” and then gone and killed or tried to kill? 

How long is this te continne? Surely, at the rate things 
are going now, the game cannot last much longer. It looks 
as though the day were at hand when there will be no shoot- 
ing grounds open to the public. And who is to blame for 
all this? No one but those who shoot. With what show of 
reason can wecomplain, if twenty years hence, we find that 
there is nothing for us to goafield for? 

When the forests are gone, and with the forest the game, 
we shall probably all think that this wholesale destruction 
might have been avoided, but then it will be too late to seek 
a remedy. 





Weapons Founp In GAME.—If a list could be had of all 
the old weapons and missiles found in the tissues of living 
animals, and a complete history of them all collected, the 
record would be an interesting one. Such finds are, we 
think, much less infrequent than is generally imagined. We 
have seen a number of them, and many others are on record. 
Several years ago we saw taken out from beneath the tencer- 
loin of an elk, an old-fashioned round ball from a muzzle- 
loading rifle. The imprint of the cloth patch was still dis- 
tinctly visible on it. The arrow head from the swan’s breast- 
bone, figured a short time since in our Natural History 
columns, has reminded some correspondents of similar finds, 
both in birds and mammals. ‘‘Caballero” sends us from 
Buffalo, N. Y., a vertebra, in the body of which is imbedded 
the point of an iron arrow head, and asks to what animal 
the bone belongs. The specimen was picked up in the 
Nation by a man who was gathering bones for market. The 
bone is one of the anterior dorsal vertebre of a young buffalo, 
probably a two year old, and the arrow head is one of the 
common iron points which, until within a few years, have 
been used for hunting by all the tribes of plains indians. 











SHooTING TOURNAMENTS,—The early summer of 1884 will - 
be a busy season for the man who lives to attend all the big 
shooting tournaments. There is nothing upon which we 
may base a prediction of the number of wild pigeons that 
will be killed, but it is very certain that the demolition of 
the ‘‘clays” will be unparalleled. 


Tue MassacuuseTts GAME Briiu passed the Senate 
unanimously, but was lost in the House. Our dispatch says, 
“Country members advocate poaching.” 
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DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
Tenth Paper. 





y= our miners were encountered they were packing 

on their backs their scanty supplies of ‘‘grub,” ac- 
cording to frontier parlance, and anxiously inquiring the 
distance to the next lake, where they hoped to find a canoe 
or two, and thus make better time back. So dense was the 
undergrowth and fallen timber in the valley of the Yukon 
and its tributaries, that they had been forced back ajgng the 
mountain ridges, where the fires had partially cleared out the 
urderbrush, and although the fallen timber was a little worse, 
in the sum total it was the least of the two evils. So abso- 
lutely impregnable had it become in places for them that, 
waiting for a favorable wind or one sweeping before them, 
they then set fire to the woods and again waited until it had 
cleared a way for them, and then proceeded through the 
burning path. They also confirmed the Indian reports that 
the moose and csribou (woodland reindeer) follow the snow 
line in the spring and summer as it retreats up the mountains 
under the effects of the warm weather, and this undoubtedly 
from the dense swarms of mosquitoes that appear all over the 
face of this country as soon as the snow is lifted, as if that 


mantle held them down in layers several inches thick. 


During the 9th of July in the afternoon we had seen 
dense volumes of smoke ahead, showing the pine forests to 
be on fire, probably set by the miners, although we after- 
ward ascertained that Indians often do this, not only care- 
lessly while camping, but also in a premeditated manner to 


drive game to certain runways. This firing of the woods, 


however, is more likely to take place in the winter, when 
the runways of game are limited to fewer trails, and the In- 
dians can, therefore, stand better chances of intercepting 
them on these few, than in the summer months, when, after 


all, their principal diet is fish and fowl when the latter are 
moulting. I also heard that when a brown or grizzly bear 
invades a neighborhood which is of value to the tan for 
purposes that fire will not destroy, they do not hesitate to 
burn out the woods when a favorable wind makes them 
think that the blaze will be carried in the direction of the 


ear. 

The 10th of July we got away early and about ten in the 
forenoon, passed through forest fires on both sides of the 
river (here from 300 to 400 yards widc), and the natural 
query was how it could have crossed unless set fire on both 
sides, for there was so little wind that great billows of smoke 
went lazily upward directly for the zenith, and these, when 
seen in the morning, looked like vast banks of cumulus 
clouds arising wp from that direction. At 1:15 in the after- 
noon we passed the mouth of a large river coming in from 
the eastern or right bank and was the one the miners had 
been prospecting before their party broke in two. They 
said they had ascended it nearly 200 miles and that from its 
width at that point they believed it to be 50 to 75 miles 
further to its very source. At this point the caribou tracks 
had been very thick and so recent that the deer could have 
only migrated but a short time before. One active Nimrod 
among them, maddened by so much sign, had taken his gun 
and kept tramping for 30 or 40 miles up one of the branches 
of the river until he overtook a herd and killed two, and 
putting their meat on a raft started down to join his party. 
The raft was a very rude affair and finally brought up on a 
big boulder in the center of a rapid, where it stuck until it 
was liberated in two sections. The miner not being a double 
bareback rider abandonded his twin rafts and walked home 
with one saddle of venison and a couple of reindeer tongues. 

It was not until well past eight that we camped in a dense 
grove of small poplars. A great number of them had their 
bark chipped around by rodents at an altitude of eighteen to 
twenty inches from the ground, and as there was a consider- 
able amount of rabbit (hare) sign about the place it must 
have been these little gnawers, when food was the scarcest 
at the deepest snow, which therefore could not have been 
much deeper than that during the past winter. Among the 
grove were many trees that had been killed in previous 
years, and probably in this very way, but the thicket was 
so dense that the intertwining branches with live ones on all 
sides held them erect. From the slight depth of snow, I im- 
agined that the winters must be ushered in with a sort of 
Arctic suddenness peculiar to.polar regions, rather than like 
the nearer coast country where the snow falls deep and 
nearly all winter. Rummaging around, we found a couple of 
places where « number of dead trees were standing in a clus- 
ter, and readily pulling them up by the roots, we turned them 
over to the cook, and spreading ourcanvas and blankets in the 
spots, bivouacked as well as the weather and mosquitoes 
would permit us. We had passed a small family of abject 
Takh-heesh a mile or so before camping, and the man hav- 
ing mustered up the remaining courage of his life, managed 
to walk down to our camp, where he stood around with his 
mouth wide open, almost paralyzed with astonishment, and 
I think if I could have only deodorized him and varnished 
him up, I could have gotten a fortune out of him at a San 
Francisco Chinese ‘‘josh” house, he looked so much like one 
of their idols. 

Shortly after starting on the morning of the 11th we saw 
a magpie or two sailing around near the bank and finally 
disappear across an opening into the groves near the foot 
hills. Only once after that were magpies seen on the Yukon 
River. Several owls were seen during the day. During 
the day we passed several ‘‘Stick” or Tahk-heesh families (a 
family seems to be about the highest organization they can 
get together at any one place), and at every point there were 
seen small rafts of logs bound together with willow withes 
tied up at the shore in front of their brush houses, and no- 
where would there be seen any canoes. 

As we approached the last rapids on the river, a huge 
number of gulls rose in swarms from the rock towers where 
they were breeding and gave us the most discordant recep- 
tion of sereechings and splashings that I had heard for some 
time. When the ice breaks up in the spring (although I 
doubt if these rapids are frozen over at all during the winter 
so swift is their current), tnese castles of rock become im- 
pregnable to foxes, wolves and all other carnivora not sup- 

lied with wings, and here these gulls find a safe and secure 

reeding place. As we rushed by some of the small gulls 
just from their calcareous bandbox were standing around 
with that stupid astonishment characteristic of the young 
of all species, from an vyster to a man. 

During the day we had passed the mouths of two rivers; 
one I called Daly River, after Chief Justice Daly, of New 
York, Some twenty miles below this the river became very 


, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


in another of quite formidable dimensions, about 20() yards 
wide at its mouth, and, to change the order of things, came 
in from the west, the first noticeable stream on that side 
since we had ae aot os the ee Rive. few 
miles below Miles’s Cafion. Nearly opposite its mouth was 
a bold bald peak that we caught a giinped'ot a Tew miles 
away. It seemed to be on the river bank directly ahead, 
but a sharp bend in the river sent us well off in another way, 
and showed it, as we supposed, to be inland. Another 
curve, and we started for it and ran up much closer, but not 
past it, before we were again hauled back along another 
stretch of the river, as if there was some repulsion in its 
great mass, and this oscillation we kept up until no less than 
seven times we had pointed our raft toward it on as many 
different ‘‘reaches” of the river. It appears on the map as 
Tantalus Butte, and the river opposite I named after 
Sweden’s great Arctic explorer, Baron von Nordenskidld. 

A few minutes past two a crackling of brush was heard 
on our right, and in a few moments a big buck moose came 
bolting out into ap opening of slight scrubby willows, and 
before a gun could be brought to bear on him again disap- 
peared, but still kept persistently parallel with us as he 
struggled through the brush. Occasionally through the 
brush a vista of his dark brown sides and swaying horns 
was seen, but directly ahead of him was a small creek put- 
ting in with wide grassy banks, and here I felt sure of a shot. 
Just as he reached the open creek bottom, he whirled like a 
flash and once more buried himself in the deep brush of its 
upstream side. This animal and another about two hundred 
and fifty miles below this point were the only moose the 
party saw the whole length of the great river, a stream noted 
for the large number of these animals in its valley. The In- 
dians of this country know nothing about ‘‘moose yards,” 
and when described to them say they are not made by the 
moose of this part of the world. I afterward heard this 
corroborated by an old Hudson Bay trader, who had hunted 
them in lower latitudes and knew by experience what ‘‘moose 
yards” meant. Again a Mr. Carr, a very intelligent miner, 
who had wintered on the river a good ways below this 
point, spoke of this. From what I could learn from 
the Indians 1 do not believe their sense of hearing is 
so acute in these parts as in the southeastern districts 
of the moose, as they are said to be easier to 
approach and kill in the summer than the caribou, and the 
stories of their sense of hearing as told by hunters from 
Maine and Nova Scotia borders almost on the miraculous, 
The greatest number of moose are killed in this end of Amer- 
ica while crossing rivers where they are completely at the 
mercy of their pursuers in their swift birch-bark canoes. Mr. 
Hearn, who was an Arctic explorer in these northern regions 
of the Hudson Bay Company, by whom he was sent over a 
hundred years ago when everything was purely primitive, 
says that he has seen an Indian paddle his light canoe up to 
one of the moose calves after its mother had been killed, and 
take it by the nape of the neck without its showing any re- 
sistance or apparent fight whatever, the doomed defenseless 
animal seemed, at the same time, as happy and contented 
alongside of the canoe as if it was swimming by the side of 
its mother, and looking up into the faces of those who were 
about to be its murderers with the most apparent innocence, 
using its forelegs and feet every now and then to clear its 
eycs of the numerous mosquitoes which alighted upon them, 
and which seemed to be intent on eradicating as preventing 
its keeping up with the canoe. This remiuds me of a very 
similar incident occurring with a little buffalo calf whose 
dam had been chased and killed by some cavalrymen, the 
little creature following the company on its scout for several 
days when, there being nothing to feed it, and the scout ahead 
but little prospect of termination for a long time, it was 
killed out of sympathy for its forlorn condition. 





OWLING. 


N several occasions during my morning or afternoon 
O rambles through the lower meadows, I had awakened 
from his midday sleep a great white and brown horned ow], 
just as during more than one night in the past summer 
and autumn he and others of his fraternity had disturbed 
the midnight and early morning slumbers and dreams of a 
dozen or more cowpunchers. rank, the ranch cook, being 
quite askillful amateur taxidermist, had frequently expressed 
a wish to get him and se@what kind of an appearance he 
would present with his wings and tail spread on the wall 
and his head peeping through them. I promised Frank that 
I would locate Mr. Blink and capture him; and though fin- 
ally succeeding in fulfilling my contract, it was only after 
considerable hard work and hard luck in connection with 
some thoughtlessness that I redeemed myself. 

My first attempt at finding him was a successful venture, 
so far as the simple finding was concerned; but the capturing 
of him proved quite a dismal failure. I had tramped for a 
couple of hours through snow, from one to two feet deep, 
meanwhile carefully and thoroughly inspecting every tree 
that seemed likely to afford him a hiding-place and shelter. 
Finally, on the banks of the creek I came toa large beaver 
dam, and while inspecting it and the signs of recent work 
done by the beavers, had laid my gun aside end stepped out on 
the ice above the dam, when from a tree close by my intended 
victim darted away with almost the speed of a woodcock. 
I watched him as he dodged his course among the cotton- 
woods and box-elders. Up stream he went for nearly half 
a mile and alighted in the top of a tall cottonwood, where | 
sighted him when about three hundred yards away. But he 
was wide awake, and again hit the breeze, this time going 
down streamy 2 circuitous route; and he was lost to me for 
that day at least. However, he had divulged one of his 
hiding- places, which was a great point in my favor, as they 
are almost invariably difficult -to find, as they hug the trunk 
of the tree very closely. The first day was not barren of results. 

The owl is considered a wise bird, vide the old saying, 
‘‘wise as an owl;” but this individual was a foolish one in at 
least one respect, inasmuch as he chose for his perch a tree 
with a dark background, which, on one’s coming toward 
him from the right direction, showed him up perfectly; but 
he was a lucky bird. 

The following afternoon I strolled down to the old place, 
taking no special precautions to conceal my movements, and 
not expecting that the foolish bird’ with the magnificent orbs 
had come home sosoon. The first time I was in search of 
him he was indebted for his life to the beavers; this time it 
was to a jack rabbit, which sprang out from a cluster .of 
willows, and on my making a quick snap shot eaught the 
rabbit and lost the owl, for at the report of the gun he was 

ain wending his way by the air-line toward the Eastern 

tates. I had learned that there was no use in following him 
at the time, 


tortuous. About forty miles nee the Daly River came 
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thereby saved the owl, I went out again in search of him. 
Coming in sight of the tree which had by this time become 
uite a familiar pent. I carefully slid down the bank on to 
the creek a few r 
down on the ice, and soon had him in sight. There he was, 
perhaps seventy yards away, peacefully and contentedly 
sleeping on his perch, all unaware of the danger he was in; 
and so was I in as blissful eens of my own danger. 
Sinners, it is suid, stand on slippery places, but I could not; 
for while trying to reach the little snow drift ou the edge of 
the ice my feet suddenly went from under me, and again the 
owl took his departure toward the east, but not soon enough 
to savg all his feathers, for from a sitting posture I had a 
chance to ‘‘turn loose” ( on the quotation) one barrel. A 
erg of feathers floated a while.in the still air, then came 
softly down like two big yellow brown snow flakes and 
anchored themselves in the willows. His splendid run of 
good luck was nearly over, the charm was about to be 
broken and my unlucky oy at owling was also draw- 
ing to a close. A wise owl would have changed his habita- 
tion after the repeated interruptions he had experienced, but 
this hunted and persecuted bird dreaded not the fire, though 
he had been slightly scorched at long range. 

The love of home was strong within him, and heedless or 
forgetful or ignorant of the danger menacing him, he would 
hoot ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and return to the hospitable 
shelter of his own box-elder which was soon to know him 
no more, and no more would he contribute his hoot to dis- 
turbing the slumbers of wearied ‘‘cowpunchers.” Over the 
same ground | tramped again, and this time succeeded in 
administering to him part of an ounce and a quarter of No. 
4 shot backed up by four drams of powder, just as he was‘ 
spreading sail for another voyage down the stream. 

There he is—what remains of him—with wings and tail 
outstretched, and looking down at me through a pair of 
glass eyes from over the eo ree. and he is the hand- 
somest ornament in the room, looking as wide awake and 
life hke as when he was darting among the trees, with only 
the one instinctive idea of escaping danger. MILLARD, 
Berar CREEK, Wy. 


WHERE THE BUNG TREE GROWS. 


“a early in July, the Professor and I left the land of 
Gotham to the bulls and the bears of barter and trade, 
for a couple of. weeks sojourn in the land where the bung 
tree grows. Our quest was rest and recreation from thecor- 
roding cares of business, and like many another, who some- 
times got bit by a trout, we felt the old longing stealing o’er 
us, and when I whispered the magic word ‘‘trout” in the ear 
of the Professor, he suffered himself to be led off without 
remonstrance. : 

The land where the bung tree grows? ‘‘Now whatin the 
name of goodness is a bung tree?” says the Professor. 

“What, John don’t know what a a. tree is? A bung 
tree is—is—is—John, did you ever casually observe men, of 
doubtful mien and wistful expression, cautiously approach 
something standing on the sidewalk like, which looked very 
like a beer keg, and stealing a quick, apprehensive glance up 
and down the street, slowly remove that protuberance dis- 
cernible under his coat, which might be a tomato can, and 
witness the intense satisfaction with which he gloated over 
the find if it were large, or the all-gone hopeless look if the 
reverse? John, did you know a beer keg had a bung hole, 
and the same is stopped by a bung, and these bungs are made 
from hard wood, such as beech, maple, and other bung trees, 
which grow away up in the mountains, way up where the deer, 
the bear, and the wily trout, do disport themselves and propa- 

ate their species, and furnish enjoyment to such miserable fel- 
ows as you and I, John—grow, along with hemlock, the same 
‘you once essayed to walk, when the one had just left it, and 
John, you ‘got left,’ didn’t you, old boy? I could wipe’ the 
tears from my eyes now, just thinking about it. I can see 
the spray fly way above the pile of old driftwood, as your 
gravity and mine was upset, and how cold the water was, 
and how scared the trout who took my fly, almost at the 
same instant you took yours, dear John. That was the 
most sagacious trout I ever saw, for he evidently foresaw 
what was coming down ‘among him’ when he took his place 
in your element and you took io place in his. Do you 
remember that pole you carried into the woods? That pole, 
you had builded it a purpose for the occasion. Your ex 
rience down on the Shrewsbury doubtless led you into this 
conceit, and you had the last big weakfish in your mind 
while you were building it. Well, the first trout you treed 
with it went about twenty feet straight up into the blue 
ethereal, and there took two or three turns round the limb 
of a bung tree, and I reckon it is hanging there yet. When 
you first exhibited the production I could see the look of 
pride on your face as you drew it from it’s case, and fondled 
it before the astonished ‘natives.’ Never shall-I forget the 
emphatic exclamation, joined in by all hands simultaneously, 
so one old fellow with a sadness he could scarcely control, 
tremblingly muttered, ‘Hanged if 1 haint seen most every 
kind of pole brought inter these woods to ketch trout 
with, but that ’ere beats ’em all, blamed if it don’t.’” 

That pole was a short time ago still to be seen, being pre- 
served in the family like some huge two-handed, prehistoric 
sword, handed down to posterity to excite its wonderment 
and surprise. 

And now we were once more at the haven where we would 
be, and these old scenes came back upon us—reminiscences 
of other days—and the trout were rising ever and anon in 
the pvol just in front of the house, as some luckless fly oF 
insect hovered temptingly over their hungry maw. e 
June bugs had not all gone yet and a few been drawn 
inside the house on a tour of inv tion, and were now 
buzzing round a light which our host kindly placed in- 
side, in the gloaming. 


Before owls are followed they must be given a rest 
divert any suspicion, and when they find they" are ae 
pressed 


too they may resume their doze ve you 
another chance. y can a. very ‘ore 
ithey are aware of any danger, after once awakening to 


near them, for we verily believe that their eyes are able to 
detect any hostile or other advance, and g fortified by 


eight than a 
roach to them is rendered almost impos. 
sight is any better than their day sight, 


I have a pair of eyes and that’s just it. If they wos a pair 
o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of 
hextra power p’raps I might he able to see through a flight 
o’ stairs and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see my 
wision’s limited.” The ow] can pretty nearly do those things 


A few days after the rabbit had forfeited his life and 


s above the beaver dam; quietly walked 
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“John, would a trout rise to a June bug?” 


“T don’t know why they wouldn't; we try.” 


A couple of oe bee weve Sepngh inte reqyietiion in o8p; 


Round an 
of the swift current, 
e velocity of an arrow. 
ig cur- 
ip '- 
of the bug decided that a trout would accept a June 
— ines. Many went the way of the first, until | d 


uring a dozen or 80, and, stepping down to 
= was flung out into the eddying current. 
he spun, then, catching the ed 
_shot down into the pool below with 
Vain were his frantic efforts to escape from the 
rent, when the well-known splash and the sudden 


pug for his 


the Professor, who by this time was worked up into a high 

itch of excitement, declared he was going to see what a 
fi tion with hook, line and June bug might do 
toward solving the enigma of the size and temper of the 


ttle investi 


fish we had been feeding. 


Hanging under the caves of the piazza were several bait- 
yods belonging to our host, and some were already rigged out 
one, which gave promise of 
holding a fish were we to hook one, a bug was carefully ad- 
The line had no sinker on, and the bug remained on 
top of the water for some little time, long enough to float 
down to the spot where his predecessors had disappeared. 
t chub it has 
ever been my lot to witness; put cheer up, John, there’s trout 
And sure enough there were, for a good 
half-pounder took the next bug, then another and another, 
riment had proved 
a complete ‘success, much to the ae se of our host, who 

or he had often seen 
them jumping, and laugbed at the futile efforts of his guests 


with hooks and lines. Seizin 


justed. 


Splash! and the Professor reeled in the big 
in there; try again. 
until we had a dozen fine fish, for our e 
said he knew the trout were in there, 


to catch them. 


At daybreak the writer was up taking his usual survey of 
ood tramp up 
stream. The air was clear and bracing, laden with the 
odor of balsam, which grows in great abundance iu close 
“Old Sol” had not shown himself 
above the mountain tops yet, but the rays illuminating the 
mist rising over High Peak gave tokens of his early ap- 
pearance, the eee. foam-flecked waters before me 
ending their melody to the song of 

the birds; a spring of icy cold water, distilled way up among 
the clouds and brought down to the dwelling through a series 
of wooden tubes, poured its crystal waters into a tub half 
buried in the sand near by—its music lulled me to sleep last 
night—while ever and anon, from far up the mountain side, 
came, faintly echoing, the sound of cow bells, as the herd 
came slowly down, urged at intervals by the sharp barking 
of the dog Shep, and the maid of the house, Jennie, was 
‘wending her way with song to mect them; the tall mountains 
looked down upon the valley in majestic silence, their heavy 
foliage dense and impenetrable to the eye; a long, slender 
en chim- 

ney, aud a savory odor of melted butter, with a suspicion of 


the horizon and making preparations for a 


proximity to the house. 


tlowed rippling along, 


thread of smoke, slowly curling up from the kitc 


frying trout, permeates the atmosphere. 


As we journey up the stream, we follow the remains of an 
old bark road, part corduroy, part rock, and part swampy 
00ze, into which our brogans sink ankle deep, every step, or 


outline a double row of hob nails inthe mud. After journeyin 
some three miles, we came to a small clearing- big enoug 


for its lazy occupant and his dozen or more frowsy tow- 
headed yeungsters, whom we accosted for information as to 
our bearings. He had lived there three years, so he said, 
and had not been a half mile from the house either way 
4 When we made his 
acquaintance, he informed "8 what o bad tine he had the 

at ‘‘paws” over a corpulent pair 


during that time, and he looked it. 


n previous, laying Doth 
of crushed strawberry jeans. 


“*Yes, the old oman hed made me some rene tea, but 
if some 


it did not tech the spot, an says I—Hanner, says 
er them York fellers was only to kem along this way, says]I. 
Yes, the pain iz awful, it’s bin tremenjis bad; it aid. l 


of assumed suffering, until finally m 


alembic. 


he went to some trout pond, known only to himself, and 


cutting holes through the ice, ‘‘shoveled em out with a dung 


fork.” To cap the climax the old rascal set his dog on us 
when we came back that way. 

About half a mile above the house had been a mill pond; 
the dam had been worn away by frequent freshets, until 
only a few projecting timbers remained to show where the 
once pent up waters poured and seethed. The trout, eager 
to join their companionsin the stream above, no longer leaped 
up in frantic endeavor to surmount the impassable barrier to 
their progress, and the waters now rushed through a great 
fissure where the dam had formerly stood and seemed to in- 
vite a sweep of the rod over its surface. The old mill still 
stood there, a ghostly relic of former activity, weather 
beaten, stark and grim, its wheel dismantled—silent forever. 
Passing on upstream to the head of the pond (still so called), 
I quickly adjusted pole and line, and before the Professor 
had decided which fly to select I was struggling with a one- 
pounder, which took a coachman dropper almost at the very 
edge of the old hemlock, whose roots and branches trailin 
in the water had long afforded him a safe hiding -place. 
stood on a deposit of pond ooze left by the recent high water, 
and my footing, to say the least, was very insecure, as I was 
every second sinking deeper and deeper into the mire: A 
few yards off was a large rock, if I could only reach that; 
between the st: ling fish and the mire I was badly handi- 
capped, but making a determined effort I reached the rock 
and saved my-fish. 

Perched on my elevated island I took a survey of my sur- 
Toundings. The water came down aravine, and entering the 
pond at an angle, formed a deep pool, at the foot of whieh I 
Was standing; the Professor had selected his flies, and was 
moving up toward the head of the pool preparatory to mak- 
fab a cast, and the very first cast he made caught my old 
felt hat on his leader and whirled it far out into the current. 
He broke the tip of his rod as he did so. Here was a 
dilemma, which, as experienced fishermen, with the aid of 
some strong waxed silk, we sOon overcame, and sec 
the hat which had stranded on a projecting point, went on 
our way rejoicing. Our catch was about forty each, none 
as large as the one I caught at the old mill, and at 5 P. M. 
We were glad to avail ourselves of the home comforts at our 

domicile, whose welcome portal loomed up before us as we 
cast off leaders and reeled in for the night. 

It is a singular fact that large trout seldom bite from sun- 
rise to sunset except for about 2 half hour or so at midday, 
when the water becoming warmed by the fierce rays of the 
sun, they will ccsnstonaliy work out inte the stream from 


et up a 
leetle this mornin like, but now its cummin back wus ae 
ever.” And the wily old rascal bent over, his face a study 
companion, taking 
compassion on the old fraud, contributed the longed for 
We sat there a full half hour and listened to tales 
of family troubles, bear fights, in which the old rascal pre- 
tended to have come off victorious, and of how in the winter 
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quently caught in the day time is because you can’t 


bait w 
ts the Prof: 


see it waxed, ‘essor. 


declivity a it whi 
reds feet 
almost at right angles to its former course. 
current had washed a side stream extendin 
feet or more alongside the mountain. 


with dense folia 


wide detour, coming in at the head of 


as I surmised, a spring of very cold wateT flowed in. 


uent events showed my judgment correct. 
right to the very s 


is jaw. 


and visiting that binnikill either for my benefit or his own. 


ashort turn and soon had 
head and tail forming a crescent therein. 
hour I might have beer: mistaken fora sentry on post, so still 
I sat there, puffing away on my pipe and waiting events. 


did not notice that bunch of old gray tweed on the sand pecr- 
ing down upon him with eager eye through the protecting 
branches, watching proceedings with such intense interest— 
whether he was seeking his mate or not I shall never know. 
He swam up into the shallow water until it barely covered 
his back, and then I began operations; pulling my leader 
through the rings on my rod I shortened it to about three 
feet, then poking the rod through the branches, whisked a 
fly over his nose; fly after fly was tied, then a grasshopper, 
a worm, everything available, nothing would suit his fastidi- 
ous palate. After working over him some time, and seeing 
my efforts were futile, an evil spirit suggested, ‘‘You have 

ed all fair means, try foul.” Taking off my leader and 
cutting off a couple of yards of line, I tied it to a branch, 
then splicing three hooks together attached them to the end 
of my line, Carefully reaching out, the hooks were placed 
directly under his jaw, and then I pulled with all my might; 
and then—and then—well, the branch broke, and a streak of 
lightning went down that binnikill into the pool with the 
broken end of my branch’ bobbing up and down like a pea 
in a hot skillet, and me dumbfounded and inconsolable. Con- 
found it! “Serves you right,” said a brown thrush over my 
head. ‘Serves you right,” croaked a frogin the spring. 
“Serves you right,” said I to myself, and I bade adieu to the 
binnikill, the pool, blasted hopes and blasted luck. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Gatuyal History. 


A QUAIL NEW TO THE UNITED STATES 
FAUNA. 


ee the kindness of an Arizona correspondent I 

am enabled to announce the occurrence in that Ter- 
ritory of Ortyz graysont. This species’ has not hitherto been 
known as occurring north of the western Mexican boundary. 

Ortyz graysont was first made known by Mr. George N. 
Lawrence, in a paper entitled: ‘‘Descriptions of New Species 
of American Birds,” published in the Annals of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York, Vol. VIII., p. 476, May, 
1867. The type of the’specics was collected by Col. A. J. 
Grayson, and came from Guadalaxara, in Western Mexico. 
The species bears a general-resemblance to the common Bob 
White, being most like the.form Ortyz virginiana terana. 
In fact, the females of the two forms are almost indistinguish- 
able, but the male of graysoni may easily be recognized by 
the uniform reddish chestnut of the lower breast and belly. 

For the py of the existence of this form of Ortyz 
in Arizona, Iam indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Herbert 
Brown. of Tucson, who sent me an almost complete skin of 
a female bird, and portions of the wing, breast and tail of a 
male. These fragments: were submitted to Mr. Robert Ridg- 
way, of the Smithconian Institution, who pronounced them 
undoubtedly Oriyx graysont:: 

From a number of letters received from Mr. Brown on 
this subject, lam enabled to give some details as to the 
habits of this species, and especially as to its range 
within the Territory. In the country lying between 
the Barboquivari range in Arizona, and the Gulf 
coast in Sonora, and more especially ‘between the Bar- 
boquivari and the Plumosa, this species is quite abundant. 
In fact, the bird appears to be exceedingly common in 
Southern Arizona. ey are to be found on the Sonoite, 
about sixty miles south of Tucson, and — thirty miles 
north of the Sonora line. From the Sonoite Valley they 
can be found to the west for fully 100 miles, and through a 
strip of country nt less than thirty miles in width within 
the Territory. Very possibly - may go beyond that both 
to the eastward and westward. Further observation must 
settle this point, but over this stretch of country they have 
been . There is some evidence that the northern 
Ange of the bird extends somewhat beyond the limits above 
a I hope before long to receive more definite advices 
nm 


01 point. 
The habits of Ortyz graysoni, so far as we knew them, 








their hiding places, seeking a cool spot where some spring | ap 
of water oozes up from the bottom or empties its waters into 
the stream. One reason why large trout are not _— fre- 

your 
e they lie hid, forif you do, it will be frequently taken 
by him even when he is not on the feed; perhaps he hates to 


About a mile up the stream from our house the waters 
make a sudden bend against the mountain side, the abrupt 
ch they force themeelves, rising hun- 

ve the eddying current, turning the stream 
The surging 
back a hundred 
This was overhung 
, reaching almost to the water’s edge. Being 
of an investigating turn of mind on this cccasion, I made a 
side stream where, 
T care- 
fully adjusted my flies, and with a deft twist of the wrist, 
sent them some twenty-five. feet below me, past the over- 
hanging boughs, the flies circling underneath and dropping 
lightly on the dark water. In justice to myself, I must assert 
that 1 took a good many chances on that cast, resting on my 
knees in the sand so as to expose as little of my body as pos- 
sible, for if I got fast to a bough ull further attempts would 
be useless, as it would have been impossible to get loose 
without exposing myself to the gaze of the old settlers, 
which I felt sure had worked their way up from the pool 
below to refresh themselves in the cvoler water, and subse- 
My flies went 
t I could have wished; 1 could not do 
it againin a hundred casts, and I don’t know who was the 
most excited over the result, the wielder of the rod, or the 
big trout going down toward the pool with my fly imbedded 
inh 0 soon asI could get on my fect I plied reel 
and showed myself to the rest of them; I believe every trout 
who made his home in that pool was ‘‘taking a day off,” 


I could plainly see my trout side by side with one which 
might have been his grandfather, so much larger was he 
as they sped along, in fact I couid not tell at first which of 
the two was trailing my line after him, so close were they to- 
géther; but I quickly brought the smaller of the two up with 
him panting in my basket, his 
For the next half 


Soon the other big trout came, slowly working his way up 
the binnikill as if reconnoitering every foot of the way—he 
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r to resemble ar closely those of the common quail, 
only slightly modified by the conditions of their environ- 
ment. They utter the characteristic call ‘‘Bob White,” 
with bold, full notes, and perch on rocks and bushes when 
calling. : They do not appear to be at all a mountain bird, 
but live on: the mesas in the valleys, and possibly in the 
foothills. * Mr. Brown has kindly promised to collect 
further information about this species, and to advise me of 
the results of his investigations. Gro. Brrp GRINNELL. 
New York, April 22. 


SOUTHERN LIMIT OF QUAIL AND 
GROUSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In this week’s issue I notice under the above heading an 
account of the supposed occurrence of Bob White (Orty.x 
virginianus) and ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus) in Costa 
Rica. The birds observed by your correspondent were 
probably Leyland’s partridge (Ortyx leylandi), and the large- 
tailed partridge (Dendrortyx macrurus). The former belongs 
to the same genus as the Bob White, and while possessing 
similar habits and notes, is very distinct in plumage. The 
latter is a large bird, nearly equal to the ruffed grouse in 
size, and with a somewhat similar, long, broad tail, but be- 
longs to the partridge, and not to the grouse, family, the 
genus being quite peculiar to tropical America. 

As to the southern limit of the Bob White and ruffed 
grouse, I would add that the former occurs indigenously in 
Cuba, and has been naturalized in others of the West Indian 
islands. On the continent, however, it does not, so far as 
known, occur south of the Rio Grande, its place being taken 
in Mexico by allied representatives, but quite distinct species 
Of the grouse family no member is known to occur south of 
the United States and Mexican boundary, the species which 
has been traced furthest southward being the dusky grouse 
or *‘blue grouse” (Canace obscura), which is abundant on the 
higher portions of the White Mountains in Arizona. It is 
not impossible that both this species and the Rocky Moun- 
tain race of the ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbelloides) 
may eventually be found on the more elevated parts of the 
mountains of Central Mexico; but there is little chance of 
either extending very far over the border. 

The bird fauna of Costa Rica is probably more thoroughly 
known than that of any other country in tropical America, 
more than seven hundred species having already been actu- 
ally taken within the contracted limits of the small republic. 
The temperate districts of the interior especially have prob- 
ably been more completely ransacked by the ornithological 
collectors than any other State in the Union with the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, and possibly one or two others of the 
United States. Therefore, it is not likely that any two birds 
of the partridge and grouse families can have been over- 
looked. Rospert Rimpeway. 
U. 8. NationaL Museum, Washington, April 18, 1884. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
BY C. H. MERRIAM, M.D. 


[From advance sheets of the Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
New York. 


DEER 


Cariacus Virginianus (Bodd.) Gray. 
COMMON DEER; VIRGINIA DEER; RED DEER; 
TAILED DEER. 


ips are at present so abundant in most parts of the 

Adirondacks that they outnumber all the other large 
mammals together, and this in spite of the fact that during 
the present century alone, hundreds of them have perished 
of cold and starvation, hundreds have been killed by wolves 
and panthers, and thousands by their natural enemy, man. 
And there is every reason to believe that if proper game laws 
are enforced, their numbers will not materially decrease. 

This beautiful and graceful animal, by far the fleetest of 

our manmmalia, roams over all parts of the Wilderness, being 
found high upon the mountain sides, as well as in the lowest 
valleys and river bottoms. It frequents alike the densest 
and most impenetrable thickets, and the open beaver meadows 
and frontier clearings. During the summer season, which 
is here meant to apply to the entire period of bare ground, 
loosely reckoning, from the first of May to the first of No- 
vember, its food consists of a great variety of herbs, grasses, 
marsh and aquatic plants, the leaves of many deciduous 
trees and shrubs, blueberries, blackberries, other fruits that 
grow within its reach, and largely of the nutritious beech 
nut. While snow covers the ground, which it commonly 
does about half the year, the fare is necessarily restricted, 
and it is forced to subsist chiefly upon the twigs and buds of 
low deciduous trees and shrubs, the twigs and foliage of the 
arbor vite, hemlock and balsam, and a few mosses and 
lichens. In winters succeeding a good yield of nuts the 
mast constitutes its staple article of diet, and is obtained b 
following the beech ridges and pawing up the snow beneath 
the-trees, 

When the first warm winds of approaching spring un- 
cover here and there in the beaver meadows, small spots and 
narrow strips of ground between the snowdrifts, the new 
marsh grass is found already sprouted, and its tender 
blades afford the deer a tempting change from the dry twigs 
and tough lichens that constitute its wiater fare.* 

From this time until the latter part of September much of 
their, sustenance is procured in the immediate vicinage of 
water. After the snow has left the forests and the new vcge- 
tation has fairly started, they gradually work back into the 
woods, but return again in eafly June to feed upon marsh 
plants and grasses, and wade or even swim to procure the 
lily-pads and other aquatic plants that thrive in the shallow 
water near by. During June, July and August, hundreds 
of deer visit the water-courses of this wilderness every night, 
and retire at break of day to the deep recesses of the forest. 

It has been stated that they do this to rid themselves of 
black flies and mosquitoes, but a little reflection will suftice 
to show the absurdity of this assertion, for nowhere in the 
entire Wilderness are these insect pests so abundant and an- 
nuying as on the marshes and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of lakes and streams. And since it is rare to finda 
deer above his thighs in water, the fallacy of this supposition 
is apparent. The fact is that, for the sake of obtaining the 
plants that grow in such situations, they submit to the an- 
noyance of swarms of insects, most of which they would 


WHITE- 


| *I was paetionty — with this fact cn the 29th of April, 1882, 


while crossing ™m Moose Lake to Lake Terror, in company 
with Dr. F. H. Hoadley. Here, along the banks cf a sluggish stream 
which was still bordered with ice eight to ten inches in thickness, we 
observed fresh green grass already over an inch and a half ng! in 
small bare spots between snowdrifts two and three feet in depth. 
The same da 

the shore of 


we saw a deer standing on a mass of ice and snow on 
Terror, doubtless in search of food. 
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did they remain amid the mountain fastnesses. It is 
true, however, that deer, particularly at the South, do some- 
times enter water when not in search of food, and sink to 
such a depth that little save the nostrils and eyes remain in 
sight; but whether this is done for the riddance of insects, 
or for the refreshing effects of the bath, is an open question, 


and for my part I incline to the latter view. 


Mr. E. L. Sheppard tells me that he has on two occasions 
seen deer enter the water and immerse themselves until 
almost the entire body disappeared from view, and this when 
not “‘skulking,” or endeavoring to elude an enemy. The 

_ Rev. John Bachman once witnessed ‘this diversion and 
described it in these words: ‘‘We recollect an occasion, 
when on sitting down to rest on the margin of the Santee 
River, we observed a pair of antlers on the surface of the 
waiter near an old tree, not ten steps from us. The half- 
closed eye of the buck was upon us; we were without a 
gun, and he was, therefore, safe from any injury we 
could inflict upon him. Anxious to observe the cunning he 
would display, we turned our eyes another way, and com- 
menced a careless whistle, as if for ourown amusement, walk- 
ing gradually toward him in acircuitous route, until we arrived 
within a few feet of him. He had now sunk so deep in the 
water that an ineh only of his nose, and slight portions of 
his prongs were seen above the surface. We again sat down 


on the bank for some minutes, pretending to read a book. 


At length we suddenly directed our eyes toward him, and 
raised our hand, when he rushed to the shore and dashed 


through the rattling canebrake in rapid style.+ 


Early in September our deer begin to desert the water 
courses, and before cold weather sets in there is a marked 
decrease in their numbers in the localities which a short time 
previously were their favorite feeding grounds. The reason 
isapparent; the marsh grasses have matured and are now 
dry; the tender aquatic plants near shore have mostly with- 
ered and decayed; and the lily-pads and pickerel weed, cut 
down by September frosts, no longer remain to tempt their 


appetites. ‘I'hey retire, therefore, to the higher ground in 


the forest, which still affords them abundant subsistence.t 

A large number of the Adirondack lakes are heavily 
bordered with a dense frontage of arbor vite (here called 
‘‘white cedar”), which so overhangs the water that the lower 
limbs barely clear the surface. Around many of these lakes 
all the lower branches, up to a certain height, are dead, so 
that on viewing the shore one is struck with the strange ap- 
“gee of a sharp cut line, about the height of a man’s 
2ead, extending partly, or entirely, around the lake. Above 
it the dense foliage presents an almost continuous and un- 
broken front, impenetrable to the eye, while below it not a 

reen sprig can be seen, the dead limbs and branches remain- 


~— the form of a broad belt. 


he cause of this phenomenon long remained a mystery, 
and many and amusing theories have been advanced for its 
explanation. It has been supposed that some unusual and 
unknown agency operated to produce a great overflow of 
these lakes, and that the present green line indicates the high- 
water mark of this unrecorded inundation, the branches 
below it having been killed by the water or ice. Were there 
no other reasons for disbelieving this hypothesis, its absur- 
dity is demonstrated by the fact that on — of the larger 

y 


lakes the line is confined to one side. The only other theory, 
so far as I am aware, that is worthy of refutation, was ad- 
vanced by no less distinguished a gentleman than Mr. Ver- 
= Colvin, superintendent of the Adirondack Survey. 


r. Colvin’s theory is, the snow which is blown off from the 


ice on some of the larger lakes, and is sometimes piled in 


drifs in certain places along the borders, buries the lower 


limbs of the cedars; and he thinks that this snow “in some 
unfavorable season, becoming compact and icy, had killed 
the inclosed evergreen foliage.’'§ 

The fallacy of this view is proven, I think, by the follow- 
ing facts: 


borders; and, third, the foliage line is, in all instances where 
1 have observed it, perfectly straight and exactly parallel to 


the surface of the water, which could not possibly be the case 


were it caused by irregularly drifted snow. 

Moreover, it is now an ascertained fact that the green line 
is a result of the wintering of deer along the shores where 
it exists, and the evidence on this head may be summed up 
as follows: In the first place, it is absent from at least half 
of the cedar-bordered lakes, and is only found, of recent ori- 
gin, in localities where deer are known to winter. On.some 
of the larger lakes it is confined to one shore and sometimes 
to a single deep bay, while the cedars about the rest of the 
lake remain unmarred. Furthermore, it is a fact, which can 
be verified by any one willing to take the trouble, that where 
the deer still winter in these places the snow which covers 
the ice is literally trodden down by them, a well beaten path 
follows closely the outline of the shore, and the stumps of 
newly broken branches may here and there be found. The 
height of the line shows the distance that a full grown deer 
can reach when standing on the snow and ice. And finally, 
trustworthy witnesses affirm that they have observed the deer 
standing on the ice in the act of browsing upon the low 
branches of cedars overhanging the lake. 1 regard all this 
evidence as conclusive. 

Though deer are generally spoken of as nocturnal, they 
are by no means strictly so, their habits in this particular 
being modified by the environment. In localities that are 
much frequented by man they keep their beds during the 
greater part of the day, and feed mostly by night; while in 
the remoter sections the reverse seems to be true. 

The spot on which one lies to rest is called its bed. It is 
generally hidden in some thicket, under the low branches of 
an evergreen, or by the top of a fallen tree.* 

They have no fear of water, and, when pressed by wolves 
or dogs, take to it as a means of escape. They are excellent 
swimmers, moving with such s that a man must row 





+tQuadrupeds of North America, Vol, II., 1851, p. 223. 

tThe est and best conditioned deer I ever saw was a magnificent 
buck that Dr. F. H. Hoadley shot at Big Moose Lake, Oct. 81, 1881. 
Its stomach was full, containing a quantity of the leaves and stems 
of the “bunch berry” or dwarf cornel (Cornus canadensis), a small 
amount of wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens), and a few leaf- 
stems of the mountain ash (Pyrus americana), while throughout the 
mass were scattered numbers of beech nuts with the shucks on. 

eg of Adirondack ae 1880, p. 162. 

*While on a snowshoe tramp from Big Otter to Big Moose Lake, in 
January, 1883, I counted upward of forty deer is—mere depres- 
sions in the snow. One only was in an ee sition, being in a 
little opening alongside a maple sapling. ith this single exception 
all were under shelter of s spruce and balsam trees, the space 
between the bed and the overhanging branches, loaded down with 


ice and snow, being in most cases barely sufficient to admit the ani- 





irst, branches on the opposite or shore side of 
these very trees are usually alive and green, which could 
hardly be the case were the drift theory true; second, the 
line is often more strongly marked on the shores of ponds 
that are too small, and too closely hemmed in by hills, to 
afford the wind a chance to drift the snow about their 
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briskly tooverhaul them. Even the young fawns swim well, 
and I once caught one alive that had been driven into the 
lake. It was in the spotted coat, and not more than three 
months old.+ 

The extraordinary sagacity of some of these animals, and 
the temerity, I might even say stupidity, of others, isaston- 
ishing. As a general thing, a deer is always on the alert; his 
woe is good,*his hearing: acute, and sense of smell 

eveloped to an unusual degree. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he detects the whereabouts of man ata considerable 
distance, and even if abundant is seldom seem.- At other 
times, particularly when feeding on the margin of a lake or 
river, if the windis right he may be approached in broad 
daylight by aid of a boat, and will only raise his head from 
time to time, gazing at the intruder in a vacant sort of way; 
but let the wind spit trifle, so that he gets a whiff from 
the direction of thi t, and he is off in an instant. Along 
the borders of the Wilderness a deer will sometimes join a 
group of cows or sheep at pasture, and follow them home 
within gunshot of the house. Not afew have met their 
death in this way. 

During the deep snows of our severer winters deer are apt 
to congregate and remain in one locality till the food supp 7 
in the immediate vicinity is exhausted, when they move 0 
to some other place. By working to and fro in search of 
browse the snow becomes much trampled, and pathways are 
beaten in various directions. These places are called yards, 
but they fall far short of the regular inclosures, walled in by 
Geep snow, that we so often read about, and even see pic- 
tured under this head. They afford the much-persecuted 
animals no shelter or protection, for if discovered by either 
the panther or the infamous ‘‘crust-hunter,” they become 
graveyards for many. Mr. Verplanck Colvin, speaking of 
one he had found on the south side of Seventh Lake Moun- 
tain, Feb. 15, 1877, said: ‘‘It was impossible to estimate the 
number of deer which had occupied this yard, as they had 
fled at our approach, plunging into the deep snow below. 
The ground of this central area resembled a sheep yard in 
winter, the forms of the deer being plainly discernible in 
the beds of snow, in which they had slept, on every side. 

‘‘Here we were startled by the sight of the fresh tracks of 
a panther or cougar, which evidently made his home in this 
abode of plenty; and shortly thereafter we found the or 
of a deer freshly killed, and shockingly torn and mutilated. 
The guides were now all excitement, and followed the cou- 
gar’s trail eagerly. In less than thirty minutes a shout 
announced that he had been encountered, and rushing for- 
ward to the southern front of the plateau I came upon the 
monstrous creature, coolly defiant, standing at the brow of a 
precipice on some dead timber, little more than twenty feet 
from where I stood. Quickly loading the rifle, I sent a bul- 
let through his brain, and as the smoke lifted, saw him strug- 
gling in the fearful convulsions of death, till finally precipi- 
_— oe the cliffs he disappeared from sight in the depths 
below.” 

It is stated by several writers that the deer delights in 
destroying snakes, Dr. Harlan thus speaks of this pro- 
clivity : 

“This species displays great enmity toward the rattlesnake, 
which enemy they attack and destroy with singular dexterity 
and courage; wheu the deer discovers one of these reptiles, 
they leap into the air to a great distance above it, and de- 
scend with their four feet brought onthe, forming a solid 
square, and light on the snake with their whole weight, 
when they immediately bound away; they return and re- 
peat the same maneuvers until their enemy is completely 
destroyed.”’§. 





+In Forest AND StreaM for Dec. 6, 1883 (Vol. XXI., No. 19, BP. 362), 
occurs the following: ‘Deer at Sea.—Portland, Me., Nov. 29.—The 
British scLooner Howard came in yesterday with one of Howard 
Knowlton’s deer on board, which had been picked up about five miles 
out at sea. The animal escaped from the garden on Peak’s Island 
last summer, and had not been seen since, oy having kept in the 
woods at the lower end of the island. This is the biggest feat of 
—— deer in the water on record,” 

tRepert of Adirondack Survey, 1880, pp. 159-160. 

§Fauna Americana, 1825, p. 242. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CONGRATULATIONS AND SPECULA- 
TIONS. 


[Extracts from a speech that might have been made on a late 
“solemn and interesting occasion,” had not circumstances prevented, 
or rather, had they been propitious. ] 


oO G to a constitutional weakness I am perhaps a 
little late, but as my congratulations are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those you have already received, they may be 
acceptable even now, at any rate they will be ready for next 
time. 

Ten years is no great of a life in journalism; I have known 
dreadful mean papers to live longer than that. The ques- 
tion most prominent at present seems to be the progress 
made by the ForEsT AND STREAM in all those years, with 
its assured prosperity for the future. Why and from whence 
does it come when so little is ventured by its managers in 
either department it represents? I see no prizes sought or 
awarded to any of its ‘‘staff officers,” and yet the paper fills 
a place that has long and sorely needed just such a represen- 
tative, and consequently its permanent success is a legitimate 
result. 

Starting at first as a sportsman’s journal, that plebian rec- 
reation has risen to respectability under its influence, so 
that one may be proud of his rifle or gun, where once he was 
ashamed to be seen with one on his shoulder. Now we wil- 
lingly acknowledge that the keen-eyed hunter in his light 
canoe, penetrating regions unknown to civilization, has- 
brought to light facts and fancies in organic life new to 
science and the world. 

The call for living‘issues, for facts as they appear to-day 
under our aaa intelligence, has — out an over- 
whelming amount of contribution and incident, raising the 
question as to the reliability of certain early writers of na- 
tural eons and laying bare discrepancies and omissions 
which should no longer exist. 

Here are opened channels of thought and research before 
unused. The sportsman in his record of facts and incident 
becomes a naturalist and scientist witliout effort, a source 
of human knowledge, now as never before showing its im- 
portance; and as new fields are under consideration and 
grow broader with each day, just so the interest, ——— 
and real soul, as well as bodily profit, is increased. It is the 
full free breath ef mountain air that fills his lungs with 
oxygen, the living flame, and gives him strength and endur- 
ance beyond other men. The man of study and letters finds 
in the woods renewed a froma the same source, his 
writings have sharper edge and poivt, while to the ‘‘wit” the 
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field is new and just exhaustless, And yet this particular aq. 
Syingenel nae Gnmncehen, Saaonena the maintenance 
of a well-balanced mind underrated in the fret and fever of 








| business life. It is here that the Forest anp STREAM ste 


in to fill a place compilers have been obliged to leave blank. 

ora story half told. The hunter tells his own story in his 

own way, and with a directness no other man can reach. ’ 
The lion, tiger or panther in the menagerie is one thing; in 

their wild state, where the hunter’s life ca on his cool- 

ness and precision,they are quite another. As one said to the 

writer: ‘We were standing side by side; the panther gathered 

his fect for the spring, but hesitated a fatal moment, as 

we knew he would do. . My companion raised his rifle, with 

“‘See me put his eye out,’ which was done.” 

Its columns also offer a broad field where rival theories 
can be sustained or demolished; an elevated plateau over- 
awed by no institution, governed by no clique, and not likely 
to sacrifice its dignity and position by bolstering a failing 
dynasty or a prestige that is passing away. 

All honor to the projectors of the Central Park Museum 
and the State foremost in its fostering care of natural history; 
but beyond precedent fortunate that the ForEst AND STREAM 
is under its shadow. Both are necessary, I might add indis- 
peas; but if one must be sacrificed, which shall go first? 

n the Park we see form, size and color, pictures which every 
child knows and can name at sight, while character, habit, 
passion, emotion—that which constitutes its story through 
the whole realm of uszanic life—must be sought outside fts 
walls. It is, therefore, no idle boast that, as natural history 
is being re-written, the compiler must draw largely from 
these columns both base and structure of his work. 

Ornithology as a pure science is exhausting itself. Micro- 
scopic distinctions, which at best only confer microscopic 
honors, have reached a point where common sense gives u 
the helm and abandons the guidance. The mighty cra 
already touches gravel, and unless a new tack is made it will 
stick fast where a neap tide will not float it off. 

Ihave read somewhere that ‘‘man cannot live by bread 
alone.” A striking illustration of its truth is herein apparent. 
Making no pretense to be a scientific journal, the ForEsT AND 
STREAM has on its pages more of what natural science is 
built upon than any other publication in the language. Look 
at the exhibitions of canine sagacity. Look at our yachts, 
true sca birds of the ocean, marvels of improvement in naval 
architecture; the rifle of to-day, the deadliest arm the world 
has ever seen, and deny, if you dare, the strides natural his- 
tory has made, gleaning in old fields, picking heads of aban- 
doned grain and shaking out the grass in sheaves already 
gathered—all living issues of to-day, and for which, anxious 
to know and have their children know, men are pouring out 
money like water. . 

I might as well here as elsewhere crave the reader’s indul- 

ence while I offer a word in explanation of a devious course. 

was drawn into the publication of papers on natural his- 
tory as subjects came up for discussion in the Forest AND 
STREAM, until, before 1 was aware of the danger, honorable 
retreat was impossible. I now go back to an article written 
years ago, and which should have appeared at first as defin- 
ing the position assumed, only hoping, if the same idea is 
sometimes repeated, it will bear the repetition. The primary 
object of the essay was to engraft science back upon its 

rent stock, natural philosophy; because science is only a 

uman method of studying creative works, and may go 
astray, while philosophy, the law under which all works were 
accomplished, came with them fromthe Creator’s hand, The 


man who cannot see this is to be piticd, tho man who denies . 


it is a fallen angel. 

I offer, therefore, a simple record of what I have seen in 
more than half a century of research, and what others 
have seen, and which I believe true statements, My own 
discoveries are neither brilliant nor numerous, and yet they 
are such as 1 hardly feel willing to see ‘‘appropriated” or for- 
gotten, to be rediscovered by and by. If the conclusions 
drawn are given with the confidence of strong belief, rest 
assured that that is precisely the case since many an episode 
cost years of attention as its month came round, and many 
questions could only be settled in certain degrees of latitude. 
1 may be pardoned for writing that a mushroom growth is 
here of all places most pernicious. To the young and super- 
ficial mind there is acharm in classification, orders, genera, 
and minor divisions. An array of hard names and indefinite 
distinctions obscure all above or beyond, the conclusion is 
at once reached that if these terms can be fluently repeated 
and profusely written, the whole matter is understood, and 
that this constitutes the study of nature in all its fullness and 
fruition. This weakness of young writers is a sad and fatal mis- 
take; it has filled our pages of natural history with crude un- 
philosophic theories, improbable ‘‘probabilities” and strange 
reports, ready to seize any real ane ‘that is made, and 
still, erroneous record if no occurrence brings them to light. 
What I would impress is, that beyond this dark barrier of 
technicalities lies a field boundless as the love of God for his 
creatures, where is spread out all that is beautiful, all that is 
elevating and satisfactory to an inquiring mind. It is the 
little story of life in the simple language of nature that every 
creature brings before us; the place they occupy in the great 
chain of intelligences; the contemplation of which raises us 
in the same scale, ennobles our position and leaves us to feel 
and think. 

I would also impress a more close observance of the Jaws 
which govern and sustain life in the orders below us, minis- 
tering as they do by life and liberty to our pleasures and our 
necessities. ‘They have a claim on our mercy at least, which 
it is sin of deepest dye to disregard. : 

When we deprive a bird or animal of liberty, we also per- 
haps take from them ability to obtain thefood on which they 
live, and without which they must die. We> may exhaust 
invention in mixing substitutes, but the broken natural law 
remains, and the penalty is death. Take the Southern mock- 
ing bird, an insect and worm eater exclusively.. Not one in 
ten survives the first year in confinement: not one in twenty 
lives two years, and not one in a hundred lives over five years. 
And why is this? Not because you did not give food in 
abundance, but because you did not and could not give the 
food the Creator made necessary to sustain that life. “‘Why 
did my bird die when hesung so beautifully but yesterday? 

1 have heard many times repeated, with only the same an- 
swer to give: ‘‘Your bird had a language of song, and 
the last wail of starvation could be nothing else.” Here is 

our bird, a mete skeleton covered with feathers; as I said 
before, the unremitting penalty of a broken law, immutable 
through the whole realm of organic life. $ 

There’s an old book ‘‘laying around,” om will find one in 
almost every house; in fact, every well regulated family 

one or more copies, for ‘‘there is _ deal in it. 
Rot particularly a work on ornithology, although a bearing 


in that direction is perceptible. Turning its pages one day 
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“ ’s nest chance to be 
my eye fell on this passage, cea, ae d, whether | force. The song of the lark is es 


before thee in the way, in any tree or on the groun 


eggs, the dam sittin the young | rible winter just experienced. n 
Gag De rome er i ot take t - ‘a_ with t : meadows etal with his songs. 


in any wise let the dam go and e janes up yet, but is practicing. Several mornings | have 


or upon the eggs, thou shalt n 


youp thee.” . xxii. 6-7. 
= tne while in — thought ca it. Here was a} warbled all through the month of March, It was pretty 
ears to me a mystery, and | tough on him, but whem he got here he stayed. The Eng- 


to what had been for 
wLough givin no clue to th 
my confidence In 


fact, willing to abide by it. But why was this 
copie Peery in ‘this and in no other phaze of organic 


life? Yes surely, why? 


I t the usual age, to be su ted | our wild ducks this spring, though I am informed that a 
ree be ae years pte new aor aed great many have come in aldng the Hock-Hocking River. I 
culminating ‘at last on that last work of | usually see a great many this time of the year. Quail will 
creation, where it sticks to this day, (I account for the | be scare here this fall. Reports from the country around say- 
anomaly only on the simple fact that it leaves nothing fur- | that entire flocks perished during the extreme cold weather, 


by love for high 
aspirations, an 


ther to be desired in that direction.) 


I took from the nest a brood of young birds with both the | State. Near the office of our iron works (which, by the way, 


i , placed in it abundance of : 
rei latee ane if that The old birds were quiet | has been burning forseveral years, and over which is dumped 


food, congratulating m 


i uld tame easily. Six 
op caabasy 5 ay yrange lay ~~ 2 a woodland, and one mornin 


hours afterward I looked into the cage; the mother b: 


, While the male survived ashort time. Wishing to uai 
po the shiva, I found the flesh dry and shrunken, the time they flew away to the stables and were fed by the 


the ance of starvation a week 
ids yay ne eta tae I tried the same ex- | visit the number was less. At last only three were left to 


rather than the work of a 


periment several times, with the same result invariably, and | answer roll call. 


grew discouraged 


After reading the above quotatior the mystery was greater, | night was fairly on, they fied. 


; ; : . 4. Th 
wi Pee ore eae 7 a —_—oe note book: ‘‘Found dead upon the picket line.” Grouse 


human, I sought to evade the letter of the 


near I could come without incurring its penalty. I found a 
family of grosbeaks and carried the young in my pocket, the 
old birds in a basket. I placed the old birds in the basement 
and the young birds in the attic. When I came in at evening 
the old bird was dead. It being warm weather the windows | over here rorthward this morning, the first I have observed 
were open, the old birds would hear the call: of their young, | this season. Last week the boys picked up in the road an 
and hence the result. ts conten ps a aoe 
heart was far from flint. One trial more an ceased for- : : ; “4 ey 
ever. 1tooka pair of grosbeaks with the young, carried oy ig against the telegraph wires which line the bigh 
the young to my house, and the old ones to my office. They | we not conclude that the total number of game birds killed 
all lived. The young grew large and beautiful, the old | in this way is very large indeed? Unfortunately for this 
birds easily domesticated, and all were loveff as tame birds | xing of destruction there seems to be no help, but on the 


could be. The question comes up then, what is this power, 


this influence of the passions and emotions which will so} _y 
quickly exhaust the functions of life, shrink the living ; 


tissue and paralyze muscular action? 
The power of mind over matter is acknowledged in general 


terms, but the particular province and physical effects of 


passien, emotion, will and like attributes in organic life, 


science has not reached, and could not if it would. This hour. 


train of thought I propose to follow, noting the physical re- 


sults of their influence and power, in moulding forms of 


life, changing and breaking up its organizations, with such 
other phenomena of interest as may occur. 

To return to the question, why was this single class of crea- 
tures designated among myriads to receive special privileges 
and exemption from calamities to which all organic life is sub- 
jected. We shall find the answer in their peculiar nervous 
organization and susceptibility. They could not be the 
fairy creatures they are with less. The rapidity of motion, 
the circulation of blood and muscular action, all show sen- 
tient intensity not possessed by any other warm-blooded 
creature. _To.offeet-and counterbalance this, comes in the 
wise provision of short memory, anda cessation of nervous 
excitement when the cause is removed. As was said before, 
the moment the cal] of the young bird ceases, whether from 
death or removal, the parent bird becomes quiet, and after 
a short time gathers food for itself, and all is forgotten. We 
see then, how the passions and emotiors paralyze the func 
tions of life, and how quickly the living tissue is affected by 
them. We find ulso that desire, effort, or will, though less 
rapid in operation, is not less wonderful in physical results. 

hen I first looked at the American crossbill, creative de- 
sign was beyond my reach. The consideration followed of 
how far circumstances might have influenced the distortion 
of mandible, and that led me to keep one in confinement 
where neither desire nor opportunity could be indulged and 
where the mandibles would not be twisted, now right and 
now left, nor elongated by efforts to reach a seed a little be- 
yond his reach. At the end of one year I saw the mandibles 
were assuming a riatural position. At tte end of two years 
the bird died when the oreting, was hardly perceptible. It 
may be urged that this being the case, the mandibles of the 
young bird should be parallel and straight. I reply, not neces- 
sarily so, since no fact is better substantiated than that in the 
transmission of life, both character and bodily deformity are 
carried with it. Here is positive evidence of natural effort 
to restore symmetry to a distortion brought on by the vary- 
ing circumstances and necessities of life. What we urge is 
that subjects a with such serious consequences to’ the 
best interests of life should receive the attention due to them, 
and we may rest assured that the line between what the 
Creator has done and what he has left us to learn and do, 
will grow definite and plain as we proceed. The laws which 
govern the physical universe, govern also the beating of your 
heart and mine, and when understood, leave less and less of 
His dealings with humanity inscrutable. 

Henry Little grew from boyhoo: to manhood by my side. 
From a burn on his neck when quite a small child the in- 
jured muscle contracted, and laid his head down on his right 
shoulder. He grew up a strong, healthy, spirited young 
man, but continually cramped My this misfortune, which 
did not in the least impair intellect or ambition. Every 
moment of waking life was an effort to raise his head to 
an upright position, and this grew more intense as the ap- 
proach to manhood made the misfortune more apparent. A 
physician, skillful, though somewhat given to hazardous ex- 
periments, said to him one day: ‘‘Henry,I can that 
contracted muscle and set your head up right.” ‘Do it—do 
—_— Henry. ‘‘Cut my head half off if necessary. I'll 

it.” 

So one day he thrust in his knife, and feeling around 
among nerves and blood vessels, severed the strap, and over 
the head went to the opposite shoulder. Bracing-it up in 
proper position, the wound soon healed, and his head was all 
right. Buta new phenomena now —— the face was 
all awry, the whole side was carried upward, the whole 


orbit of the eye and eyeball was carried three-quarters u 
into the forehead, so that the distortion was really mene 
painful to look at than before. What counteracting influ- 
ences might have followed we are unable to record, as a few 
months afterward he fell from the yard armin a stormy 
night at sea and was lost. 
SPRINGFTELD, Mass. 


B. HorsForp. 


e origin or process, such was | } 
the authority of ~ mana that I ac- | spring hasgone hence. The 15th of March I counted a 
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field, but to my great delight is now quick in hearing and 
ebedient to the whistle. - 

Our first bevy we flushed wild in a field denuded of cover, 
and they scattered badly; one quartered within reach of my 
left barrel, and I scored my tirst bird, which the bitch re- 
trieved in her usual handsome style, laying in my hand a 
plump bird without ruffling a feather. These birds were so 
scattered I was unable to mark them, so did not try to fol- 
low, but at the other side of same field the dog commenced 
roading another bevy which she worked very cautiously, and 
Leary: located. They were in gond cover, and so cautiously 
had the dog crept upon them, that when flushed they rose in 
one bunch within a yard of her nose and two yards of the 
nose of her master, who did not molest them, only trying to 
mark them down. All except two, however, went oui of the 
field; these two made the second and third birds contributed 
to my bag. 

I now followed into the field where the last bevy had 
flown, a full hour having been devoted to the last field with 
a result of only three birds in the bag. 

Before proceeding far in the next field the dog began road- 
ing and soon came to a point. I flushed and killed a large 
water hen (Crezx porzana), and a little further, on a second 
point, I flushed a bevy of quail and killed the laggard, 
—e the rest down, but little scattered, in a splendid 
cover of short, but thick and matted grass, Here I at once 
knew I was to have the best sport of the day. The grass 
was such as the quail, when flushed, love to hide in, and in 
which they will not run; so I called the dog tothe cool shade 
of a neighboring tree to rest and cool off in the gentle breeze, 
Near us we had the bevy marked down, within a space not 
exceeding two hundred feet square, in such cover that I 
knew they would rise in ones and twos. 

The owner of the hacienda rode up to invite me to break- 
fast with him and his family at 10 o’clock, and I told 
him of the game marked down, inviting iim to remain to 
see the sport. Asking me to be careful not to shoot in bis 
direction, he accepted my invitation. When both I and the 
bitch were quite rested, keeping her close, 1 commenced at 
one side and worked that patch of field as closely as if look- 
ing for needles in hayfields, she seeming to be as well aware 
as myself of the vicinity of the whole bevy, and that any 
unnecessary fuss would spoil our sport. How very like a 
cat she did all that delicate piece of work, constantly talkin 
to me with her eyes as she successively and surely canted 
with her nose to their secret hiding places without ever 
making one mistake, her knowing glance saying to me, ‘‘There 
is your bird, are you ready?” and how quietly she would 
slip away to retrieve the dead birds and how carefully she 
laid each in my hand and resumed her work. I think it 
was the prettiest piece of canine work I ever witnessed, and 
my enjoyment of it was greatly augmented by my friend 
remaining to witness it also. His enthusiasm for the dog 
was boundless, and I could not help doing my part better 
than ever before. One by one (except once when two rose 
together) she found and pointed for me fourteen quail, and 
never before do I remember having killed twelve quail out 
of fourteen successive rises. This time, asif to honor the 
fine work of my dog, twelve of these fourteen went into my 
bag, and then we adjourned to the house for breakfust, both 
I and the bitch having avquired a high reputation for skill 
in the estimation of my host. Sixteen birds fat as squabs, 
a glowing sxtisfaction with myself and dog, and a rousing 
appetite, were the results of my mornit-g’s work. 

he breakfast was worthy of my preparation for it in my 
glorious tramp over those fields, and I honored it with gusto 
such as only a sportsman can comprehend. My host and I 
were full of the enthusiasm brought ia from the field, and 
we killed all those birds again over the breakfast table in 
company with his family. 

After two hours devoted to our breakfast and quiet rest, 
the gentle breezes uuder the wide balcony, the thermometer 
marking there about seventy degrees, I amused mysclf by a 
few shots at the wild pigeons which were plentiful in a mil- 
let field near the-house, bagging ten of them in a half hour. 
Until four o'clock I strolled about the place, and observing 
the domestic animals, amovg which is a phenomenal friend- 
ship, existing since several years, between a cow and asturdy 
old gander, which are inseparable. Wherever that cow ranges 
that gander is ever by her side, and her champion against 
all violent aggressions, and will put to route even the most 
ferocious cattle that attack her by striking them violent blows 
with his sturdy wings and sharp, horny bill about their eyes, 
sometimes leaving incised wounds in their eyelids. This you 
may think a very improper gander, but that is the only kind 
permitted in this anomalous country, no propaganda being 
allowed by the authorities of the ‘“‘Siempre Fie!” to be even 
talked about, and I quail before indulging in such a thought. 

This being so, and 4 o’clock coming around, with myself 
and Fly perfectly rested and refreshed, I followed her to the 
fields, this time with the head and small boys of the family 
to show me where the game was most quickly to be found, 
and with a desire on their part to witness 2 renewal of the 


Brrp Norrs.—Robins, bluebirds and larks are here ih 
ially sweet after the ter- 
before summer the 
e robin has not got 









































































him near my bedroom window. The bluebird 


ish sparrow was here all winter, but with the first breath of 
nine wild geese, and on the 19th ult. sixty-one, sailing nort 


ward. Some five days later I heard a flock in the dusk of 
evening, but did not see it. 1 have not noted the flight of 


Last winter was one of the worst ever experienced in this 
is way back in the woods) is a large coal slack dump which 
hundreds of bushels of slack every week. Adjacent to this 
a flock of twelve 
Jed out of the woods down to this tire. After a little 
stable boss. Every morning I watched them, and with each 
All day they hovered close to the heat, but 
when the firelight began to brighten the dark landscape, and 
In the morning the encamp- 
ment was silent, and after a search, made this entry in the 


wintered well, and are to be found in abundance.—PaRson 
O’ GatH (Baird Iron Works, Gore, O., April 6). 


Tue Deapiy Wrres.—A large flock of wild geese passed 


English snipe and a woodcock. th were probably killed 


m the numerous similar instances noticed, must 


contrary it must continue to increase as the cause increases. 
. C. (Rye, N. Y., April 8). 





Tue SPEED AT WHICH Ducks Fiy.—A few weeks ago 
the writer was riding at the side of the Connecticut River 
on a train which was running not less than twenty miles an 
As it passed a certain point a duck flew up and 
headed the same way we were going. It came just in a line 
with the edge of the window and kept there for several 
minutes without losing an inch until it began to slow down 
preparatory to settling into the water again.—CuRTIS. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


SHOOTING IN CUBA. 
A DAY AMONG THE QUAIL. 


I HAVE just risen from the perusal of my weekly file of 
the Herald, filled with terrifying details of the disastrous 
floods in the West, the destructive cyclones in the South, 
and the piercing blizzards in the North of our grand republic, 
and cannot help feeling satistied for the nonce that I am 
siniled upon by kindlier skies. While.our fellow sportsmen 
north of Mason and Dixon’s are blowing their fingers and 
kicking their-tocs against the ice-covered trees to keep up the 
circulation of blood in them, I am kicking Bok White out 
of the matted grass in green fields and pastures new. No 
wonder then that the New Orleans and Cedar Key steamer 
of this week brought us seventy-three passengers, and nearly 
every week from forty to sixty, when, but three or four 
years ago, from six to ten was the usual number brought in 
by this line each trip. The fact is, increasing numbers of 
my countrymen are discovering that this is a wonderfully 
fine winter climate, generally with clear skies and the tem- 
perature ranging between seventy and eighty from November 
to April, frequently below seventy, with an occasional dive 
down to sixty for several days at a time during the northers 
which are probably the spent breath of your northern 
blizzards. 

Since sending. 7 my last letter (“‘A Day Among the 
Wild Guineas”) I have not been out until this week, on ac- 
count of the sickness of my dog, which I will briefly men- 
= en passant as a vag —o to sportsmen. 

. The dog in question is the rish setter bitch Fire Fly, 
formerly owned by Mr. Craus, of Baltimore and Obio Rall. | PEpormances am clcuatel ot the etka eave 
ay Se po oT hone a a —- = cessively found, and they furnished us fair sport, though I 
Oe eike rates 4 Soon after , arrival here I noticed a a was not able to mark down any in so favorable a cover as to 
very deaf on one sidé’-anit would often scratch her h aoe repeat the morning’s performance: consequently 1 somewhat 
fastened the deaf sid d thi : : injured my reputation for great skill by more frequent 
ceed - in a last Aetier la ee podem A misses. Notwithstanding this I had a very enjoyable tramp, 
ea werk. and flores from leseitade and lack ae Y | at sunset had flushed five bevies during the afternoon, and 
tit iy © several dave thereatiey. whan her head:be a had added thirteen quail to my morning’s score. Total bag 
oe Se ae oe rene, ,ccame MUCH | for the day, 29 quail, 10 pigeons and 1 water hen—40 birds 
swollen with an offensive discharge from the deaf ear. Be- —with which I arrived homé by early train yesterday, the 
coming alarmed at her symptoms, I laid the ear open and 25th inst. Note the date, and that I say “‘total bag oF aan 
found the inner ear completely filled up with a blood tumor | ‘¢o¢9) results,” which are still more far-reaching and im- 
with broad base, which I dissected out, a suppurating mass portant & 
ee ee oe maggots a half inch long and full line | *' 7; i. Mimaliaien, and I whe it whenever hows get a day 

7 , . . ‘ off, from November to April, for all bodily ailments, not to 

The wound was dressed daily with water medicated with | nention the alimentation which is one of its minor advan- 
chinolin tartarie, two grains to the oumce. She made a good tages also agreeable, to your subscriber. 
cok a non a, bed — — operation, is entireiy Notwithstanding that there is no legally closed season 
wY: er weate Feb y I took. her to th try fi here, the birds are plentiful because the absence of snow, 

SENS, - ¢ iL “hic. Se hatte Pd ae on oe abundance of cover and food, and comparatively few spoits- 
po ameng = qa rf ys - ial anetinn one » | men do for them what only the most stringently enforced 
ion aiid ne rane Ser Bee | one laws oun accomplish in stan hates Inefud ender the 

7 : - ‘ ;. | word ‘‘cover” are the cane fields, tangle woods and their 
th f ne oe aged on and erat Wy rf 10 | vicinities, where shooting is impracticable, so it will ever be 
a e Sank ae Heo o.groun fr ae de h & light impossible to exterminate the quail by much shooting, as it 

Ope: Syne upon the grass, retracting the cheery light | will always be replenished from these impenetrable preserves, 
that played upon and through them; the twitter of song birds and the same is true in some degree of the deer 

filled the morning air with animating sounds, which wonder- 8 Nemo Nremanp, 

fully harmonized with its charming: freshness, while we en- 4 

joyed the thrill of the quickened circulation that coursed 

its circuit of arteries and veins, the pleasure of which 
is heightened by our yaa expectations of gur favorite 
sport. The dog, in fuil sympathy with these e tations, is 
inclined to widen her range as goes rollicking over the 








Hasan, Feb. 26, 1834. 


CENTRAL Lake, Mich., Aprii 16 —Crow blackbirds first 
geen April 14. No wild geese reported as yct. The inland 
lakes are wonee at but there is still a good deal of ice. 
Grand Traverse Bay not open yet.—-K. 
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INCREASE OF MAINE LARGE GAME. 
+. 
A MOST cheering report to the sportsman and friend of 
game protection comes from Maine. Moose, caribou 
and deer are increasing. The information comes from good 
authority and there is no buncombe about it. Protection of 
these kings of game animals was not begun in real earnest 
till the jack-shooters and crust-hunters had made a heavy 
beginning in the work of utter extermination—was not thor- 
eugbly begun till the winter of 1881-82, and followed up 
with a vengeance till the winter of 1882-83. But when early 
last winter Payson Tucker, Superintendent of the Maine 
Central Railroad, issued his remarkable order to forward no 
more moose, caribou, deer, or other unlawfully-killed game 
over his road or its branches, the backbone of Maine market 
bunting was broken. He was immediately followed by a 
similar order from the managers of nearly every other ex- 
press and transportation company with lines leading out of 
Maine. The result has been most gratifying. Instead of 
nearly two thousand deer, forwarded from that State a year 
ago, there to be wasted or sold for a mere pittance, the 
winter is now over, the crust-hunting season is past and not 
over fifty deer have been received in Boston. 

But the effect upon the game itself is most pleasing. A 
gentleman thoroughly familiar with the history of the moose 
in Maine, who has a returned from a trip through Aroos- 
took county, says that the most noble of game is surely on 
the increase. Lumbermen report their tracks as more plenty 
than ever seen before. The lumbermen have frequently seen 
them. Alas! for the love of fresh venison they would prob- 
ably have killed them, but the game wardens and detectives 
made themselves too much of a terror a year ago, when they 
suddenly ‘‘dropped into camp,” helped themselves to moose 
hides, and called upon the lumbermen to call at the county 
attorney’s office and settle in the sum of $100 and costs for 
every moose killed. Deer are reported as more numerous 
than ever before in that county, and they have not been 
molested by either lumbermen or crust-hunters. 

From Piscataquis and Penobscot counties the reports are 
equally good. The game wardens have done efficient and 
seasonable work, but the moose and deer unlawfully killed 
have beea very few, while a few hours’ drive from the city 
of Bangor would bring anybody within sight of deer tracks 
as plenty as sheep tracks. Occasionally moose also have 
been seen. Though respeetable citizens of that city have 
not been bitten by them, yet the question may be asked in 
sober earnest, what would have been the result of the seeing 
of a deer, or even his track, without the efficient arm of the 
game law over him? 

But the good work has been done, and too much credit 
cannot be reflected upon the earnest efforts of the worthy 
fish and game commissioners of that State. The reports are 
cheering, and only equalled by the fact that the admirable 
code of laws, published already in the Forest AND STREAM, 
have passed the Massachusetts Senate without a single dam- 
aging amendment. A veteran lover of the rod and gun in 
Maine sends a greeting to the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and offers to extend it to the editor 
of the Forest AND STREAM. He says, ‘‘Moose and deer 
have made a decided gain in our State. I expect to live to 
kill yet another moose by square still-hunting in open season. 
And it now looks as though there were going to be enough 
for all of us. Come down next fall, in open season, and 
look over your trusty rifle barrel at the roots of a pair of 
antlers that stand ten feet above the ground!” SPpEcIAL. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Rifies and mechanics have been my hobby, and added to 
this is an experience of fifteen years in rifle shooting. I have 
hunted from Texas to the Canadas and used all Tents of 
rifles in match shooting. I have owned one of each gun 
worth anything appearing in the market and have made 
some barrels according to my ideas of rifling, twist, etc., so 
this ipse dizit will have some solid basis. 

One correspondent advocates a bottle-neck shell. This 
pattern has been long since discarded both by government 
and long range-experts; it is atvpe of the past. The recoil 
of a bottle-necked shell is fully two foot-pounds heavier 
than that of the same charge in a straight shell. The pow- 
der blow becomes more percussive (with equal charges) in 

roportion as the chamber is shortened within practicable 
imits. 

This percussive force we must get rid of and endeavor to 
make the conditions as nearly similar to the accurate muzzle- 
loader as possible, z. ¢., a ball so hard as to upset only for 
one-fifth its length, and of the same diameter as the barrel at 
bottom of grooves. Results of trials show same accuracy as 
when ball is loaded from the muzzle in the grooves, 

Upon the subject of recoil another contributor speaks 
with such temerity as in a measure to vitiate his opinion. 
I have used as much as 130 grains powder and 550 grains 
Jead, off-hand, and although cuse-hardened by firing thous- 
ands of shots each year, can get better work from lighter 
charges. The less the recoil the greater percentage of hits 
will be made. It is a curious fact, too, that. the closer the 
shot the harder the gun seems to kick. 

We can expect only recoil and unaccountables from this 
.40-90 bottle shell, and it seems a shame to spoil a good bar- 
rel by chambering it for it. 

Use in its stead a taper shell of same length, loaded in the 
following manner, which will give the same initial velocity 
with 25 per cent. less initial pressure, and has 10 grains less 
powder to dirty the barrel. I saw in an Ordnance report 
thatin the shell for the Austrian ‘‘Werndl” rifle a cake of 
compressed powder was used, with a resultant gain of some 
250 f. s. initial velocity over shells loaded with same weight 
loose powder. This set me thinking, and experiment 
indorses the following: Load with 20 grains FG in bot- 
tom of shell, then put in a cylindrical cake of compressed 
powder of 50 grains, then add 10 grains of a small-grained 
quick powder, say FFFG. 

The primer should be No. 1 Winchester, as its safety in a 
magazine is in proportion to the size, besides we want only 
enough flame to surely ignite the base of the charge to get 
the desired accelerative effect. 

The ball should be 300 grains, 4 canelures, with a point 
terminated by a flattened spheroid, to get the maximum area 
of striking surface. 

An alloy of +; is best, while the rings on the ball should 
caliper same as the barrel at bottom of the grooves. 


Sir Joseph Whitworth and Dame Experience both tell us 
that to insure the rotation, a twist of one turn in twenty 
inches must be used for a ball of three diameters in length. 
The energy wasted in starting a ball not seated in the 


grooves, and it cannot be in a repeater, is equal to a loss of 
two inches in ay 

On some balls fired in snow to determine this, the grooves 
in the Jead were from .01 to.10 inch wider than the lands 
in the gun, and vice versa, I find that fora ball started not 
in the grooves, an increase twist starting one turn in sixty. 
inches and finishing one turn in sixteen inches, will deliver 
it most perfectly, giving at the same time so little recoil, with 
a marked increase in accuracy and trajectory, as to recom- 
mend its adoption. 

The number of grooves may be 6 or 8, .005 inch in o 
and twice the width of the lands. All corners should be 
rounded off to reduce the area of friction and fouling. We 
cannot choose a better action than the Winchester. 

To remove the fears expressed by some, I relate the follow- 
ing: I use from 3,000to 10,000 Winchester cartridges in their 
guns every year. Such was my faith in them that, to con- 
vince a friend who doubted, I shot first 18 shots in 9 seconds, 
with only one link; then fired from the shoulder a charge of 
120 grains and three 200-grain balis on top of it. He is a 
convert. : ; 

Every accident with these guns may be traced to home- 
made shells and badly-seated primers. 

With a .76-inch inchester, chambered for the taper 
shell, adding thereto the modes of charging and rifling I 
have advocated, we have a gun that has all the requirements 
called for by expectant readers of the rifle column. 

Let us hear the criticism of some of your correspondents 
who replace experiment with theories hatched in fertile 
brains, and portray them with a more fluent pen than mine. 

W. Drv. F. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In ante-railroad days in Arizona, together with several 
others, I went to the first station west of town, known as 
the Nine Mile Water Hole, to meet the incoming California 
stage, upon which we expected friends. The place was at 
thattime kept by Colonel Whipple, a frontiersman of no 
mean renown, who has since died from the bite of a rattle- 
snake. In the immediate neighborhood of the station was 
an immense mesquital that swarmed with the birds common 
to that ee and although it was July, many were 
nesting. mong them was a thrush, at that time a stranger 
to me, and as I had noticed the customary shotgun standing 
behind the bar of the station, I took it and blazed away at 
my bird. What exactly followed I cannot tell, but I-have 
and had then a faint recollection of bein over-ended some 
four or five times in rapid succession and finally of bringing 
up with a bump against a neighboring tree with a bleeding 
nose, an aching head and an almost dislocated shoulder. I 
rested till I could properly get my bearings, then started 
back with the gun, that during my gyrations in the air had 
never left my hands. On the way I met Whipple, and he 
expressed surprise at my.want of judgment in the use of a 
gun that stood specially loaded for special purposes bebind 
the liquor bar of a station on a lonely stage road. He then 
told me how much he had paid for it, and what 
a good gun it was. It had, he acknowledged, 
been pretty well fited up, and then added, by way of con- 
dolence, that he liked to feel a gun when it went off, inas- 
much as the result was always the more. positive. .I of course 
felt satisfied that he was right, and am yet convinced by the 
back action of that one load that the performance of shot- 
guns is a something not to be despised. Iafterward gathered 
up the little remaining skin and feathers of the bird and sent 
them to a gentleman in San Francisco for identification, and, 
by way of apology for the rags sent, recounted my sad ex- 
perience. Inreply, he advised me to ‘‘load lighter and shove 
a little on the breech.” I regret much that Ido not know 
the weight and gauge of the gun, or the pounds of shot and 
powder used; but it was a muzzleloader, and 1 have my own 
experience and Whipple’s word for it that the gun was a 
good one. ADIs. 

Tucson, A. T. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I hope I will be excused for stating facts, as my personal 
experience has proven them to be, not guess work, in the 
performance of shotguns, in points wherein the facts are at 
variance with what many persons have stated as facts in late 
numbers of this journal.. Not that I believe that these per- 
sons, any of them, would knowingly make misstatements of 
facts, but have done so, by accepting as true a proposition 
that at the time to them seemed self-evident, but which, put 
to the crucial test of actual trial, would have been proven 
erroneous. 

Let us take, for example, the most common of these mis- 
statements of fact when speaking of shotgurs both by editors 
and correspondents, which is the expressicr, when speaking 
of charges, *“The 10-bore will stand much heavier charges 
than the 12 or 16-bore because it isthe stro +e: gun.” . Is this 
a fact as written? Most certainly no. Ti - 16-kore, with the 
same thickness of metal at the breech as 1. c 10-bore, is very 
much the strongest, and the 20-bore in te same way, very 
much stronger than the 16. A tensior. that would lay a 10- 
bore wide open would be easily witlsiood by the 20-bore of 
equal thickness of metal. The sti tgth to withstand tensive 
force of your gun or your steam : oiler is in proportion to 
the area of its inner surface, t - greater the area, the less 
tension a certain thickness of r- cia! will stand. The dentist’s 
boiler of thin brass, four by ¢ x inches, withstands a tension 
of 900 pounds to the square iuch as safely as the boiler of an 
ocean steamer made of the best steel ten or twenty times the 
thickness withstands twenty pounds to the square inch. 
This I give as a sample, easily understood, of some of the 
assertions of seeming facts that are not facts, and no one is 
excusable for presenting them as facts. 

I will now take up in sequence some of the assertions 
made in the issue of this journal in the number of March 13 
and other sportsmen’s journals that actual experience has 
proven, and will prove in all trials, are not true. We will 
take the assertion by ‘““* * * *,” on page 125: ‘‘A close, 
hard-shooting gun * * * will kill with No. 8, 9 or 10 
shot * * with remarkable certainty 45 to 50 yards.” 
This is not true of any shotgun, be it ‘“‘hard-shooting” or 
close, wiih No. 9 or 10 shot, and generally not so with No. 
8. Try it and see. Put your quail up at 50 yards—ineasured 

yards, not guessed at—and see how much shooting at with 

6. 10 shot he will stand; if you can make him ‘“‘lay down” 
oftener than once in ten shots then 1 know nothing about 
shotgun shooting. I think my experiments in the line of 
testing the killing range of fine shot have been careful and 
extensive enough for practical Frrpones, and I have found 
it to be as follows: For No, 12 Chicago shot, 26 to 27 yards; 
for No. 9, 34 to 36; for No. 8, 36 to 46 I mean that this is 


as far as any gun will injure a quail so badly sitting, as to be 

retrieved. Sans: ten tes Oe te a Ut ponte 

properly held, 5 to 10 yards further could be added. Try it 

and see. It is no more possible to kill a goose 10( yards 

with No. 10 shot than it is to kill one a mile with the same 

eri or the shot should in some way cement together 
se ng. y * 

Again, we have in the same article: ‘‘But the Jarger the 
shot the larger the pattern.” The writer evidently means 
the larger the shot the wider the spread, while exactly the 
reverse is the fact with all shotguns. 

In the following article, by ‘“‘Spicewood,” we have: ‘“‘If I 
load my 26-inch gun with the coarser grade (ef powder) I 
find some of it blown out without being burnt.” This is 
truly wonderful. But as — as it is, how often 
do we see the same sentiment rint; yet Ido not believe 
but what the men writing it believe it. I believe—yes, I 
think I know—that if we had a tube reaching from here to 
the moon filled from end to end with gunpowder of any of 
the ordinary kinds, or extraordinary, and we set fire to one 
end of it, that each and every grain of that power would 
be burned before that powder got rid of that fire. That. 

un can be overcharged with powder so far as to even reduce 
its effectiveness is a fact that trial has proven. But gun’ 
powder is — sensitive to fire, notably so, and never 
becomes so disgusted and demoralized from misuse as to fail 
to explode or burn when subjected to the white heat of the 
flame issuing from the muzzle of an overlouded gun when 
fired. A. is out shooting when there is snow on the ground; 
he accidentally overcharges his gun. When he fires it he 
finds strewn on the snow in the line of fire something that 
very closely resembles grains of powder. He at once con- 
cludes without further examination that it is unconsumed 
powder. What is it? Simply*the loosened powder scale 
left in his gun by former charges; and powder being a com- 
pound substance, made up of three very different things, 
with no two things exactly alike, some of them are con- 
sumed or changed into gas instantly, while others (notably 
those which have nothing in their composition but sulphur 
and charcoal) burn very slowly and are projected on the 
snow while still burning, and are ‘‘put out” by contact with 
the snow, resulting in a pellet of charcoal looking verv much 
like powder, these being the only two kinds of powder ever 
found on the snow in front of a fired gun. 

In the next artigle Mr. Alden seems to have struck a snag 
with his first breechloader, when there was really no snag 
there. He says: ‘“‘It proved to be a very inferior weapon, 
although 1 paid a high price for it.” I suppose, of course, 
he means that it did not shoot well. A remedy correcting that 
is easily found. The art of manipulating shotguns has for 
years reached that stage whereby the good gunsmith can, 
with his reamer, give any well-built gun any desired close- 
ness of pattern in reason that one may desire. Therefore, I 
consider one shotgun as good as another, all other things be- 
ing equal, if it only has metal enough to withstand the requi- 
site reaming or chokeboring. 

A gunsmith with his reamer will manipulate the despised 
muzzleloader as readily as a breechloader, then how is ‘88” 
(in issue of March 18) going to.beat it, all other things being 
equal? The only, only advantage the breechloader has over 
the muzzleloader, is its ease of manipulation, and its self-evi- 
dent disadvantages are, that it ‘‘kicks” a little harder and re- 
quires a little more powder to do the same work. 

“38” is very nearly as lame in his next paragraph, taken as 
a whole. There is no measurable, or rather discernible, 
difference in the Shooting of a 10 and a 12-bore gun, loaded 
with 4 drams of powder and 1} ounces vf shot, all other 
points but the bore being equal, except that the 10 gives ap- 
preciably the most recoil in all the a emer that I have 
made, and they have not been few. y should the 10-bore 
“cover more territory” than the 12, with same loads? 

Your correspondent, ‘‘Mark Ivel,” has at last got a gun so 
very much superior to the rest of the boys, and so far shead 
of any gun mortal man on this planet ever built, that I know 
without asking that he had it built on the planet Mars to 
special order. Does ‘‘Mark Ivel” himself believe that he 
was writing facts when he wrote, ‘“This gun, when properly 
loaded, is sure to kill at 100 yards if held on the game’? 
He may if the Alabama yards are short, very short. 

The next paragraph by Mr. Newcomb. ho can find any 
fault with it? Notl. ‘There is not, I should judge, an over- 
drawn statement in it. We have all made wonderful shots, 
shots that seemed far beyond the range of possibilities, but 
we must leave the ‘kill every time” off if we wish to live 
happily and go to some place when we die. Have our 
mouths and pens chokebored, as it were, so that they may 
not scatter so outrageously. 

The next man, ‘‘New Subscriber,” will find plenty of men 
to enter the lists with the 12-bore against his 10-bore, all 
things being equal, except the bore, and many of them with- 
out qualifications, and not get beat on any point. 

So much for the notes on ‘“The Performance of Shotguns ’ 
in one number of Forest AND STREAM. If I have gone 
beyond, in these remarks, the spirit of fair criticism, it is 
not my fault, but that of the writers. My excuse is, we want 
facts and nothing but facts. Yes, only one issue, but it has 
been going on week after week and year after year. When 
‘‘Almo” says positively that he can kill a goose one hundred 
yards with No. 10 shot, and the tyro, having purchased 
an expensive gun and goes out to test it by this standard of 
‘‘Almo’s,” and finds that he cannot ruffle the feathers, or even 
make the old — dodge. or scarcely, if at all, find the 
marks of his shot on a soft pine board that distance, he 
is liable to throw away a good gun, or try to ruin the repu- 
tation of its maker. Therefore I say, let us all get choke- 
bored very frequently when writing on gunnery. BYRNE. 

Lacon, Ill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I use 9} Ibs., 10 gauge; load 44 drams powder, one paste- 
board wad and one felt wad on powder, + ounces shot, one 
felt wad on shot, and wads two sizes larger than bore. Find 
good work on all sizes of shot; No. 9 shot for snipe and quail, 
5s chilled for ducks. I killed a mallard clean, and shestruck 
a treetop as the gun cracked, at eighty-four paces. Of 
course such shots are a scratch, but still the shot must fly 
hard to kill at that distance. Wans. 

LewistTov, Ill. 


ARKANSAS.—Memphis, Tenn., April 16.—Messrs. W. A. 
Wheatley (‘‘Guido”), D. H. Poston and John H. Freeman 
had some rare sport last week across the river. Theyb 
167 game birds in one day. and in half the next 180 fell be- 
fore their unerring fire. From 8 to 11 o’clock Saturday 
morning, at Madison Station, on their way home, they killed 
fifty-six. Nearly all were snipe, and a run of sixteen straight 
kills (four doubles) was made. All their families and friends 
had a feast Sunday morning. 
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fine; a warm rain will start 
Normax : j 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


Dp the past week we have had some real snipe 


weather, about the first of the season that can 


le in every respect. Some birds were killed, 
old times, when a dozen 
snipe in a forenoon was considered only fair work within a 
radius of five miles of Philadelphia. Nowadays a pair of 
snipe for a morning’s tramp seems to satisfy our city men 
who carry the gun, and lucky is he who makes even this 
showing from our Philadelphia meadows. On the warm 


et vi ew compared to the 


days of last week it would be safe to say there were fift, 


men with dogs on the Broad street meadows, and the Schuy!l- 


kill and Darby Creek grounds had as many visitors. 


A snipe once found on these near meadows generally jumps 
out of gunshot, and circling round and round in a wide, 
diverging flight, keeps up an incessant squeaking that 
always tells of fright, and vainly seeks for a safe place to 
pitch inte, not daring to trust himself in such populated 
quarters; until at last, weary of the cannonading and salut- 
ing he is receiving in his course away out of gunshot, he 


betakes himself to a more congenial section. 


A day’s journey from Philadelphia, and by this 1 mean 
in neighborhoods only reached by steam railroads, good snipe 


shooting can very frequently be had. Delaware State has 
many spots and so has Maryland. Just now Milton Creek, 


Delaware, has many birds on its borders. This section is 


reached by railroad and stage, and therefore few visit it, 
the grounds are quite isolated and the local gunners ‘do not 
bother with snipe.” They wait for the quail season and only 
go “‘a birdin.” Milford, Delaware, neighboring snipe mead- 
ows are more easily gotten at and have many Philadelphia 
visitors, but there is a very large extent of good ground and 
pee cf room when birds are numerous, and they are often 
struck. The early coming varieties of shore birds have 
made their appearance on the New Jersey coast and the* big 
yellow-leg has arrived in fair numbers. The later spring 
visitors of the wading tribe do not show themselves unti 
next month, and those ‘that enjoy and follow spring bay 
bird shooting wait for them. Of these there are the black 
breast plover, the robin snipe and the dowitcher, their stay 
is short and the flight must be hit just in time. 

Some of my friends, who have made the acquaintance of 
Western market shooters, whom they have at times employed 
as guides on October shooting trips, have been the recipient 
in the spring from some of these men of boxes of snipe. I 
have seen these packages of game opened, and am sorry to 
say, on miore than one instance found half of the birds to 
have been upland plover, or as the murket shooters termed 
them, ‘‘prairie keets.” 

Snow can he still seen in the hollow places on the north- 
ern side of our Pennsylvania mountaius. The season is late 
for trout fishing, and one may look for spring to tumble 
right into the lap of summer. Homo. 


APRIL 19. 





DECREASE OF BrirDs IN FLoripA.—I found nothing new 
or strange in Florida worth .o in fact, did not get 
away from beaten paths and the currents of travel. Thus 
much for ing alone. I observed this, however, that the 
birds of Florida are greatly reduced since I first traveled 
in the State ten years ago. Ducks and other common water 
fowls have apparently diminished three-fourths, while the 
more rare and finely plumaged birds have almost entirely 
disappeared along the lines of travel. ‘This result, in the 
latter class of birds, is caused in some degree by the shootin 
of visitors, but mainly by their destruction for commercial 
purposes,..The-eteamer lines have stopped promiscuous fir- 
ing from their decks, for which good step the officers deserve 
great credit. Formerly a Florida steamboat resembled a gun- 
boat in constant action, except in the lamentable fact that all 
the shots were from her decks. Now she is an orderly, re- 
spectable craft in the main. At Tampai found a commer- 
cial man fitting out a bird-killing expedition for the south- 
west coast further down. He declared his intention of 
bringing back 10,000 bird skins, I hope he will be disap- 
pointed. Further up toward Cedar Key, seeing many deer 
skins en route to market, I made inquiry and learned that 
deer are habitually hunted in the less-inhabited districts for 
their skins alone. This kind of butchery will soon destroy 
Florida’s attraction for sportsmen. The diminution of ducks 
and other migratory water fowl is probably caused by their 
destruction further north. Comparatively few of them are 
killed in Florida. The most accessibly fishing resorts are 
also perceptibly depleted of their finny game.—W. N. B. 


Wirprow. rs NEw Brunswick.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: In your issueof March 87, I noticed a communi- 
cation from ‘‘B.” on ‘‘Wildfowl in New Brunswick.” I live 
on Northumberland Straits, but have never seen the time 
when even one hundred geese could be bagged in one day. 
Most of our gunners would be very well satisfied if they 
could secure that number during the whole season. I admit 
that there are better shooting grounds on this coast, but I 
think, for all that, that ‘‘B.” has exaggerated, unless he 
means birds of all kinds, including ‘‘coots.” Most of the 
shooting here is done in icehouses (a structure of circular 
form two or three feet high) over decoys. The boats described 
by ‘‘B.” are used for a short time only, when the ice is 
breaking up in the channels. In my opinion they injure the 
shooting, for the birds are driven from their feeding grounds 
and become very wild. We have had very bad weather for 
the last fortnight, and but few birds have been killed. The 
largest score for last week was five geese and one black 
duck.—C. (New Brunswick). : 


Minnesota.—Long Prairie —Although the snow went 
off early, and the streams opened up in good season, we have 
had but few ducks when compared with the flight of 1880 
and 1881. There have been but few bags made here, the 
largest being fifteen ducks in a day by two men. Last sprin 
the river opened late, and there were no ducks to speak of, 
and they were scarce last fall. Our sportsmen are puzzled 
to know whether the old days are gone to never return, 
or whether the ducks have simply taken a different route in 
their northerly flight, and next spring may come again. In 
the fall of 1882 the high waters destroyed most of the crop 
of wild rice, and this may have caused the ducks to shun us 
for a year or two. We have to content ourselves with look- 
ing forward with high hopes for the fall shooting.—A. W. 8. 


Hanxocx, Minn., Aprii 10.—Yesterday ducks and geese 
were coming over in large flpcks, The ae connecting 
with Two Rivers are filling up with them and will be 

them north by the hundred.— 


* 
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others. Can give no.reason for their dying, un 
caught cold, as they seemed to have a sneeze and be stop 


reason for their 
—Henry FE. Euston. 


good bags having been made up the lake shore. —CABALLERO. 


sioner E. B. Hodge, of Plymouth, N. H., made us a visit 
last week, and three of the crust-hunting fraternity paid for 
their dog-chewed venison, and the fourth bound over for 
trial. There are others to follow. Much snow remains in 
the mountains about here. Not as many deer crust-hunted 
in this State as in 1883, but done without regard of a proba- 
ble enforcement of game laws. Wild geese and ducks have 
been here ten days, grouse have wintered well, while man 
owls found shelter in barns, Saw hawk owl yesterday wit 
mouse in claws.—NED NorTon. 

Brrps inv Daxora.—Chickens are quite plenty this spring, 
but many are being killed, which should not be done at this 
season of the year. Geese and ducks are quite plenty, but 
very wild, ten to fifteen rods being ubout the nearest that we 
can get tothem. Three of us went to the lake hunting yes- 
terday. We got eight ducks and two geese; one of the geese 
when it struck the water, tore its gizzard and some of the 
intestines out.—G. E. C. (Letcher, Sanborn county, Dak.). 


future issue? I have one that is too straight for me.—C. 





Camp Sire Mlicherings. 


110. 

ISH were rather scarce at Put-in-Bay that fall, and the 
J eapture of a big: bass was‘a rarity; so in order to keep 
even, some of the morefunscrupulous of visiting fishermen 
were known to stoop so low as to drop a hook ina ‘‘crib” 
and quietly disentangle a large bass, while the oarsman kept 
a lookout for the owner. But fish so caught usually had some 
tar sticking to their scales, owing to having brushed against 
the net in their efforts to regain liberty, and when a string 
of fine fish would be brought to the hotel and bung up for 
exhibition, there would always be questions put and equally 
suggestivé glances made in relation to tar, etc. RobP., a 
young lawyer from Cincinnati, caught an elegant bass, and 
as it wes his first experiment in fishing, he was greatly 
elated with his trophy. I hadn’t caught any, but was ‘‘going 
to” shortly, and intent upon that was sitting in the other 
end of the boat paying no heed to Rob. Happening to look 
around I saw Rob with the big bass between his knees rub- 
bing its nose with a piece of sandpaper in a vain cndeavor 
to erace a coal black birth mark, extending from the nose to 
one eye, with which the poor fish had been unfortuuately 
endowed. I promised not to tell, but being a fisherman my 
brethren will not be surprised at my transgression. Tar. 





111. 


It wasin the days of muzzleloaders. Dominie M. was 
fond of an occasional outing with gun or rod, in company 
with a oop spirit. On this occasion he had gone after 
ducks, with lawyer T. fora companion. They had concealed 
themselves on a point, and toward night ducks were flyin 
lively, exciting the gentlemen, who found it difficult to loa 
and fire fast enough. In the midst of the melee the Dominie 
forgot to put powder in one barrel and rammed home the 
shot vigorously. Along came the ducks. Bang! went one 
barrel, and snap went the other cap. Fresh cap with like 
result. Another. Then the good man, striving to restrain 
his—well, call it impatience—remembered his omission. 
Calling to his friend, he said: 

“‘T., do you know what hymn this reminds me of?” 

‘Don’t know as I do,” replied that gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance with hymn books was quite slim. 

“‘Well,” said the dominie, eying the gun regretfully, it 
runs this way: 

“A charge to keep I have.” Ss. 








MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS 


For Inventions Relating to, Sporting Interests, Beari: Date 
March 25, 1884. Reported ressly for this paper by Louis 
Bagger & Co., Mechanical rts and Solicitors 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


295,630. Coie Loader and Cap Expeller.—L. Keller, New York, 
294,429. Fishing Rod Reel Fastening.—G. L. Bailey, Portland, Me. 
295,056. Animal Tra: .—-H. B. Sargent, New even, Conn. 7 

. pper, Recapper and Reloader.—F. Gifford, 


ge 
: reese, Ta. 
204,772. = for Break Down Guns.—N. R. Davis, Freetown, 


294,998. Row Lock.—S. H. Haas, Chicago, Ul. 
295,850. Artificiul Fish Bait.—W. D. Chapman, Theresa, N. Y. 
. Arniorplated Gun Carriage.—H Gruson, Buckau, near Mag- 


Menacine Gleb. 5 cue 2.6 


bu: Germany. 

re, aoe any 

295,286. Gun.—A. H. Russell, “e 5 
ae Wed ew ae Ghacingalt oY . 


Expermence Wirn Live Qvuait.—Downington, Pa., 
April 7.—On 12th of February I had ten dozen quail shipped 
from Tennessee. They arrived evening of the (5th with 
twenty-eight dead. The rest were put ina room 10ft.xdft: 
8in. high, covered with a blanket, and branches of cedur 
trees leaned against side of rodm for cover. Two days after 
I found thirty dead ones. In five days they had all died 
except four, which I turned out, thinking they might live, 
but have every reason to: think they went the ee of the 

less they 














up. in head. I accept this reason. As you see, my first 
attempt has not been very successful, but not disheartened, 
I am going to - it again. If any one can advance any 

lying 1 would be glad to hear from them. 


Burrato, N. Y., April 15.—A sad accident—the old 
story—took place Saturday last. Henry K. Childs, a young 
man of twenty-one, was returning from a duck hunt. In 
taking his gun out of the boat it was discharged, striking 
him in the chest; he lived four hours. This was the second 
casualty of the week, the other being caused in the same 
way, when ‘‘Billy” Stewart, a market hunter, lost the greater 
part of his forearm. Several of our fly-fishers have been to 
Caledonia and succeeded in making fair catches. Perch are 
beginning to bite, but the fishing will not begin in earnest 
for some weeks. Snipe are coming in slowly, one or two 


New Hampsarre.—Colebrook, April 21.—State Commis- 










Drop or Gun Strocks.—Hartford City, Ind.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Will you invite one of your correspond- 
ents of a recent issue to please give his method of changing 
the drop of a gun stock as he promised that he would ina 
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BLACK BASS FISHING IN CENTRAL 
NEW YORK. 





VERY lover of the gentle and health-giving sport of 
fishing regrets to see the disappearance of the brook 
trout from the streams where they once were so plentiful. 
But so long as the people are so indifferent to their own iu- 
terests as to take no measures for their preservation, we can 
look for no increase, but rather for the total extermination 
of this beautiful and game fish in all the settled portions of 
the country. This compels all lovers of the rod who cannot 
spare the time or the money for a trip into the North Woods, 
to Maine or Canada, to look for a substitute for the trout. 

The only fish worthy of being called a substitute for the 
trout, is the small-mouthed black bass. Those who have 
become familiar with the habits of this wary fish will agree 
with Dr. Henshall that he is the coming game fish of 
America, There are several reasons for this. Among them 
that the black bass will readily take any kind of bait, or 
oo and is the only fish besides the trout that will rise to 
the fly, and when caught throw himself out of the water in 
his struggles to escape the hook. The Oswego bass will also 
take the fly, but rarely throws himself out of water, and, 
however gamy he may be in the West or Florida, is tame 
indeed compared with the black bass in Netv York. 

The black bass is very prolific and hardy, and thrives in 
lakes and sluggish streams where no member of the salmon 
family can live. He grows to a good weight, and is an ex- 
cellent table fish when properly cooked. But to the sports- 
man, his chief value is in his splendid fighting qualities, his 
strength, endurance and artful resources. He is as coy and 
shy as a young girl, as cunning and uncertain as an old one. 
To-day he is content to feed upon the humble angle worm 
and to-morrow nothing less dainty than a moth-miller or a 
butterfly will satisfy him. Minnows are his most regular 
diet, yet he will 1ise eagerly to the R. W., silver doctor, Fer- 
guson, Mann, peacock hurl or magpie when minnows are 
swarming around him. And then, his local habits have to 
be studied if the sportsman would lure him from his home. 

An Onondaga Lake bass and one from Oneida Lake differ 
as much in manner and habits as a New Yorker differs from 
a Bostonian. 

Central New York is very fortunate in having so many 
beautiful lakes and streams where the bass are plenty, and 
each year growing more numerous. With Syracuse as a 
center, the angler can go in any direction and in half an 
hour to an hour’s ride get on good bass-fishing ground. 
East, Cazenovia Lake; south, the Tully chain of lakes; west, 
Skaneateles, Cayuga and Seneca lakes and Seneca River; 
north (almost at our door), Onondaga Lake, Oneida Lake 
and River, the Oswego River and Lake Ontario. Good fish- 
ing can be had in cach of these waters during the season. 

Fly-fishing begins in the Seneca River May 20, and is good 
upon the reefs throughout the season till November. In the 
other waters the season opens June 1. In the lakes fly-fish- 
ing actually does not begin much before July 1, as the fish 
will not rise much before the water gets warm. July, 
August and September are the best months for the lake 
fishing. 

On Lake Ontario at Mexico Point and near Oswego, and 
on Oneida Lake at Messinger’s, north of Canastota, and at 
Lakeport und Shackleton’s Poist are rocky, blind islands 
where the bass come in great numbers from deep water to 
feed. Ateach of these places the bass will rise to the fly 
for a brief period in July and August, when rare sport may 
be had; but during the greater part of the season minnows 
are the most killing bait. In the other waters mentioned, 
especially in Onondaga Lake and the Seneca and Oswego 
rivers, more fish are caught with the fly than by any other 
method, and as nearly all our sportsmen are expert fly- 
casters, those waters are their favorite resorts. 

The bass of Onondaga Lake bear off. the palm for game 
qualities, for hardness and firmness of flesh. In this lake 
the shore slopes very gradually until it is four or five feet 
deep, and then suddenly very rapidly itito deep water. The 
steep slope is covered on all sides of the lake with a luxuriant 
err of aquatic plants, which afford sheiter for the fish. 

ust within the weeds in shallow water are the spawning 
beds, scooped out like great bowls in the clean sand, so that 
the bass have excellent lurking places for themselves whiie 
guarding the beds and their young. 

There are two methods of fishing—either row the boat in 
shallow water and cast over the weeds to the edge of deep 
water, or to row in deep water and cast up to the edge of 
weeds. The danger of the first is, that a powerfu! fish may 
dart into the weeds when struck, and get the flies entangled 
before the boat can be get into deep water. 

Most fishermen prefer fishing from deep water, as there is 
less risk of loss. In the excitement of the struggle with a 
three-pounder, or possibly two, one does not care to take too 
many chances with rod and tackle. 

As a rule, a bass will not rise to the surface for the fly, 
at the instant it touches the water; somctimes, though rarely, 
it will rush up and out of the water to meet the drupping 
fly, and sometimes it will only take the fly beneath the sur- 
face, when gently trailed after the cast. Some fishermen 
put a split shot on the stretcher fly to sink it after the cast, 
but no one who loves his delicate split bamboo red and its 
deft handling will so abuse it. 

The flies to be used can only be determined by actual trial, 
the state of the weather, wind, clouds, sun, and water, and 
the special food the bass are secking on the day, all having 
to be considered. Generally early in the season, when the 
water is high and discolored, light-colored, white and gray 
flies, and bright tinsel-bodied flies, like the silver doctor, 
are the most killing. Later dark brown, black, green and 
orange-bodied flies are most attraetive. 

Frequent changes are desirable until the killing fly is found. 
Then arrange the cast with reference to that fly, and look 
for your reward. WAVERLY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 1884. 


Gigantic TuRTLE.—Capt. Augustus G. Hal] and crew, 
of the schooner Annie L. Hall, of Gloucester, vouch for the 
following: On the Grand Bank, March 30, in latitude 44° 10’, 
longitude 33, discovered an immense live trunk turtle, which 
was first thought to be a vessel bottom up. The schooner 
passed within 25 feet of the monster, and there was ample 
opportunity to estimate its dimensions in comparison with 
the length of the schooner. The turtle was at least 40 feet 
long, 30 wide, 80 from apex of the back to the bottom of 
the under shell. Theflippers were 20 feet long, It was not 
— advisable to attempt its ¢apture.—New Bedford 
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LONG VS. SHORT FLY-RODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Premising that these remarks are confined solely to single- 
handed rods, may not this problem be analyzed, and at least 
in part determined by reference to well settled mechanical 
principles? 

It would seem that the excellence of a fly-rod depends on 
the perfect embodiment of each of the following qualities: 

1. Power to cast the fly. F 

2. Power to control the fish after it is fastened, or ‘‘kill- 
ing power.” 

8. Ease and comfort in use. ‘ . 

Other qualities of importance there are, but on reflection 
they seem cither to be embodied in, or necessarily to follow 
one of the above. For instance, elasticity is a necessary con- 
comitant of the first, strength of the second, lightness of the 
third. 

That a fly-rod is a lever is too plain to admit of argument. 
Whether the rod be lengthened or shortened, but one ele- 
ment of this lever is varied, and that element is the longer 
arm. To theend of this longer arm, the weight against 
which the angler must labor, is applied, whether it be the 
strain of the struggling fish, or the weight of the line and 
the resistance it encounters from the air and water in 
casting. 

It cra no Sir Isaac Newton to assure us, that with the 
same weight of line or tish, the muscular effort required 
from the angler is greater with a long, than with a short 
rod, since the power he must overcome is applied against 
him at the end of a longer lever. 

The next question in order seems to be to determine, if 

ossible, what sacrifice in this respect each additional foot of 
ength requires. 

Using for this purpose the table computed by Mr. William 
Mitchell of this city (as 1am informed from direct experi- 
ment), we find the leverage upon a rod: 


12 feet long, 9}40z., reel and line 64g0z.... ... leverage 300z. 
11 feet long. 70z., reel and line 5 oz, ....... leverage 26o0z. 
10 feet long, 4Ygoz., reel and line 34g0z... .... leverage 160z. 


Of course the leverage changes with the angle at which 
the rod is held, but since this affects every length alike, the 
relative proportions are not varied thereby. 

If this table is correct, it would therefore appear that be- 
tween two individuals, one using a twelve-foot, and the 
other a ten-foot rod, the former is compelled to do nearly 
twice, as much work as the latter. Though this seems a 
large difference, still I hardly think it wili be questioned by 
one who tries such rods comparatively, one immediately 
after the other. At all events such an one will admit that 
the difference is very marked, and quite sufficient, after 
some hours’ use, considerably to affect the pleasure of an 
angler of the average endurance of men of sedentary life. 

‘Therefore that the longer rod is under considerable disad- 
vantange in this respect, seems to be certain. 

But let. us consider the question further; for it may well 
be that the ionger rod offers advantages in other directions, 
more than sufficient to offset this. 

We will then pass to the second consideration—the power 
to control the fish after he is fastened, which I take to be 
substantially the same thing as ‘killing power.” 

But the same laws of mechanics apply here as well; and 
from them and the table it necessarily follows that to apply 
the same strain upon the fish, he who uses a twelve-foot rod 
must exert nearly double the effort of him who employs one 
of ten feet. If the relative proportion stated be thought ex- 
cessive, still it must be admitted that a very considerable 
difference does exist, and in the direction indicated. 

The question may be advantageously viewed from another 
standpoint. Which has the greater killing and controlling 
power, a twelve-foot fly-rod, or an eight and a half foot stiff 
rod such as is employed in salt-water fishing for striped bass? 
This admits of but one answer;and it therefore seems un- 
questionable that the killing power of a rod depends on its 
length, only in so far as increase in that respect increases the 
effort the angler must exert to produce a given effect on the 
fish; and that consequently the longer rod is again at a dis* 
advantage. 

The foregoing seem to rest on established mechanical prin- 
ciples, not to be gaincaid without at the same ‘time con- 
troverting rules, recognized as truths in designing every 
construction of modern engineering skill. 

But the first proposition—power to cast the fly—cannot be 
tested in this way. 

Here we stand on fairly debatable ground, for our only 
appeal seems to be to experience; or, in other words, to the 
individual opinion which each reader may have formed from 
the experience he has had. The circumstances under which 
experience is gained sre so importdnt an element in determin- 
ing the value, and the applicable limit of the teachings de- 
rived therefrom, that divergent opinion must necessarily 
follow. It may well be conceived that he whose angling 
has been confined to waters where a pound fish is a rare 
event, and he who habitually fishes where such are regarded 
as small fish, would differ on many points, perhaps radi- 
cally. 

The writer has for quite a number of consecutive yeers 
fished the streams of New York and Pennsylvania and the 
ponds of Long Island for small trout, as well'as the waters 
of the Rangeley region of Maine for large. He is. therefore, 
emboldened to express his individual opinion on this branch 
of the question, and the reasons on which it is based. Many, 
doubtless, will disagree with his conclusions, in just as firm 
belief that they are erroneous, as he does that they are sound. 
We all seek the truth, and only by fair discussion and honest 
compatsison of all sides of this important question can that 
truth be reached. 

Those who at the tournament at Central Park, on Oct. 16, 
1883, saw e5 measured feet cast with a 10-foot rod, weighing 
4% ounces, will hardly questior the ability of a rod of that 
length, and of say 64 or 7 ounces in weight, to meet every 
requirement in this respect. Perhaps the discussion might 
be rested right here by an appeal to the hundreds who, in 

common with the writer, witnessed that feat- To such as 
may be unfamiliar with that event, it may be remarked that 
the caster stood upon a platform elevated one foot above the 
water; that the distance was accurately measured from the 
edge of the platform; that the weight and length of rod were 
correctly ascertained, and that a possible error of 18 inches 
in the distance credited to the cast would be a very liberal 
allowance. 

Attention might also be called to the fact that at a similar 
event in the preceding year—the caster standing three feet 
above the water—91 feet were reached with an eight-ounce 
rod 10 fect 43 inches long, though it must be admitted- that 
this was a ‘‘rolling,” and not ap vverhaad cast. 










































These facts would seem pretty decisive; still, let us go into 


the matter a little further. 


At one time the opinion was current, that an increase of 
one foot in rod length, would be answered by a correspond- 
ing increase of five feet in the possible length of the cast. 


This allowance is now thought by many to be excessive. 


But admitting the five-foot standard, we then allow a gain 
- ten feet in custing distance to the twelve over the ten foot 


For some years I have each season been in the way of see- 
ing many excellent and skillful anglers cast day after day, 
and ajl day long; and this where there was unlimited space 
to swing all the line they might wish. In no instance can I 
recall a single cast in actual fishing that would exceed 65 
feet measurement from the caster. I doubt if any would 
experi- 
ence, that more than ninety-five out of every hundred casts 
in actual fly-fishing throughout the length and breadth of the 


even reach 60; while it is believed to be the gene 


land, will fall within fifty measured feet. 


With average skill, 60 to 65 feet can readily be reached 


with a ten-foot rod. 


The question then seems to resolve itself into this: Shall 
double labor be constantly undergone, and power to control j 
and kill be sacrificed, to attain ten feet increase of cast—an 


increase seldom or never to be utilized in actual fishing? 


It is a question of personal preference, which each must 
decide for himself; but it seems to me it is ‘‘paying .rather 


dear for the whistle.” 


One advantage, however, should in fairness be accredited 
to the longer rod, and as far as I can learn from the teach- 


ings of theory and practice, it is the only one. 


In fishing for the small trout of much-fished waters, so 
handling the flies that the droppers just drop upon the sur- 
face, undoubtedly gives the best result, It isclearthe length 
of cast can be more varied without losing this advantage 
with a longer than with a shorter rod. Still, by se 
the flies on the leader at somewhat increased intervals, it is 
believed that the disadvantage of the shorter rod in this re- 
spect becomes slight, and by no means sufficient to offset its 


other and decided points of superiority. 


1 seem to recognize a radical change of opinion on this 
subject within the last few years. At first short roils were 
only fit for baby-fishing, now their sphere of usefulness is 
asserted by many to be confined to long-distance casting 


from the tournament stand. 


and little by little, I have reduced the length o 


killed, than with a rod of twelve feet. 


to prevent absolute command over the upper part of the rod, 
or even to render this a matter of question. 


and opinion, for I freely admit than in nothing more than in 


the action of a fly-rod is it true, that ‘‘what is one man’s 


meat is another man’s poison,” 


But however this may be when the preferred action is 
determined on, there is no reason why a fourteen-foot rod 


and a nine-foot six rud should not have the same action. 


Not the length alone, but the other prcvertions as well 
This, it seems to me, 
has not always been duly considered in the discussion of 


sbould be, and usually are, varied. 


this subject. 


It might be supposed that all would admit that for equal 
lengths, a heavier materia] must make a heavier rod—to get 
the best possible action—than a lighter material; unless the 


heavier were at the same time the stiffer. But the common 


practice does not appear to sanction this supposition. The 
tendency seems to be to sacrifice everything to lightness. It 
seems to me that the propriety of this may well be questioned; 
as well as whether in this strife for excessive lightness, the 
diminution of the timber allowed to a rod has not fully 
reached, if it has not quite gone beyond, the prudential 


limit. 

One other consideration occurs to me, which to some will 
seem to have an important bearing on the question in point, 
if it is not its solution. 


After all, what are we after—what istheendin view? Itis 
not merely obtaining possession of the fish, for this result 


can be had at far Jess cost, with much greater certainty, 
with a silver hook in the fish market. 
Recreation and amusement are the objects we seek; and 


therefore is it not reasonable to conclude, that whatever 


methods and whatever appliances best conduce to these re- 
sults, are the best in themselves, even though the total 
catch were a little diminished thereby? 

Since this depends solely on the personal preference of 
each individual angler, it may be claimed that I leave this 
question just where I found it. 

But this I think is scarcely just. 

To one escaping but seldom from the weary routine of 
office work, to swing even a seven-ounce rod all day may 
become a burden; while to him whose muscles are braced by 
abundant exercise and robust health, it seems but as a 
feather’s weight. The truth is, that there is in this matter no 
hard and fast line where dogmatism may take its stand and 
say, this is right and that is wrong. Let each use that rod 
which to him affords the most pleasure, and for him that 
rod is the best, whether it be forty feet long or only two. 

Ihave only sought to maintain what [ believe to be the 
truth, that any considerable excess over ten feet in length is 
attended with an increase of labor, for which no compensat- 
ing. advantage can be found. To some this unnecessary 
work may be a pleasure, but to many, and those the ve 

rsons to whom this diversion is the greatest boon, 

now itis a burden. To benefit the latter, if I may be so 
fortunate, I have said my say. Henry P. WELLS. 
New York, April 17, 1884. 





CALIFORNIA TROUT IN WESTERN NEw Yor«k,—Olean, 
April 16.—On May 20 last we put in 30,000. California 
mountain trout in our streams here, and to-day I have two 
caught in Wolf Run near here by Burnside, they measure. 
four inches in length. We also put in 15,000 brook: trout, 


and we have an order for more this spring, and we shall 
a at the good work until our woe Olean bpoveataeh’s 
the beauties. y were put in by the Sp 8 
Club. —F RED. Ea - 


TON. 


Beginning with a twelve and a half foot rod, ed by year 

my rods to 
ten feet, and even below; aftcr some experience in that 
region, I confidently believe that with rod of the length last 
named, the largest trout that swims the Rangeley waters can 
as readily be enticed, and be more ceitainly handled and 


In advocating a ten-foot rod, I do not wish to be under- 
stood necessarily to mean one limited in weight to 44 ounces. 
On the contrary, I strongly believe in plently of backbone 
inarod. Have this first, if then the material employed will 
give the other as well, so much the better. A rod should 
be flexible to the very handle, but never to such a degree-as 


This, of course, is a mere matter of personal preference 

















































: LITTLE BROOKS. 


C= day some two or three vears ago the Doctor and the 
writer determined to hunt up a brook laid down on the 
map, and find out whether there were trout in it or not, and 
if so, whether they might be caught. After # drive of 
several miles we turned down a side road, astovy, overgrown 
traek, with bushes on either side that nearly met in the 
thiddle, and after following this about half a mile, came out 
in a little valley. Here was the place, and we began to look 
for the brook. At last we crossed a small bridge, a mere 
hole under the road, and concluding that it must be the 
stream, got out and tied the horse to the fence. Rods in 
hand we plunged into the bushes, and after struggling 
through an alder swamp for a quarter of a mile came out 
into the meadow. Here we found the brook, a mere trickle 
of ice-cold water from a mass of woodland springs forming 
a swamp above. I was scarcely a foot wide on the average, 
and almost entirely covered over with the tall grass, Flies 
being of no use, we put on good, lively worms, and wherever 
we could find an opening dropped them in. In this way we 
fished down the meadow and took sixteen trout, nine inches, 
ust the size for the pan, and much to our surprise, too, for 
it was a bright, hot afternoon in July. After we had 
worked down through the meadow, we found that the brook, 
receiving more water from an open swamp, became larger 
and formed some fine pools. The first one we came to in 
the edge of the woods was an ideal trout pool. A little cas- 
cade tumbled into it and sent a swirl of water along a hu 
hemlock log, that for thirty feet formed a mossy embank- 
ment along the side. 

There were fiue eee laces all along under this log. 
The Doctor, standing well back, dropped his bait into the 
fall, and let the water roll it along the bottom in front of the 
log. I waited eagerly. We had had such unexpected luck 
in the little stream above that I anticipated rare sport in this 
pool.’ I saw the Doctor’s line tighten. He struck and the 
next instant was lifting carefully ashore, a large, well-fed— 
dace. Noticing the —e on his face I said nothing, 
but leaving him struggling with the fish, which had snarled 
his line in a bush, I took his place and cast. I had a bite, 
struck, and lifted ashore—another dace. Well, we stood 
there ten or twelve minutes and lifted out dace alternately. 
I put on a cast of flies and caught—dace. We worked down 
stream to experiment, but it was all dace and no trvut, and 
as the afternoon grew late we retraced our steps, and drove 
home in time to sce our trout smoking on the supper table. 

This incident illustrates well some points 1 wish to make 
in regard to little brooks. It is, alas, an undeniable fact that 
the trout in our brooks and streams in the New England and 
Middle States are every year decreasing in numbers, and de- 
teriorating in size and quality. The cause of this is not diffi- 
cult to find. It is not so much the illegal taking of the fish 
by spearing, snaring, netting, and poisoning the pools with 
lime, though this is bad enough, for trout have stood all this 
and have not been entirely exterminated; it is not so much 
the dumping of sawdust, filth and chemicals into the brook, 
for there are thousands of small streams throughout the coun- 
try where this has never been done, and yet where trout once 
swarmed now they are not, but it is hy the reckless and inju- 
dicious cutting down the woods. I am not now speaking of 
the wholesale destruction of vast forests, such as is now 
agitating the public at large; it isa much more simple and 
every day matter. 

Our trout is not a true trout, in one sense of the word, but 
a char, and like all of the chars, icy cold water is his very 
life. In the Thames, where his congener, Salmo fario, is 
every year caught of enormous size, Our trout could not, 
probably, thrive at all. Now, that which gives the water of 
our streams this quality, so necessary to Salvelinus fontinalis 
(does not his very name bespeak it?), is spring water. Every 
year the farmers, in cutting down woods, lay bare some 
spring, This may not always be an open one, but there are 
always indications that it is there. Thus uncovered to the 
sup, the spring either dries up or its waters become warm 
and bad. In this manner the brooks, and of necessity the 
larger streams, gradually become tepid in temperature, and 
in summer diminished in volume, killing the trout in time, 
and causing them to decrease in size and quality in the pro- 
cess, At the same time, it favors the spread and growth of 
eoarse, soft-fleshed, inferior fish, which take the food from 
the trout and devour their spawn. In the incident I have 
related, the tiny beck which issued from a swampy piece of 
ground, filled with springs, was alive with trout, because its 
water, being sheltered at its very source from the fierce July 
sun, was cold andclear. But as we went lower down, 
another stream of larger volume joined the little brook. The 
water of this latter stream came from an open swamp 
exposed to the midsummer heat, and as a natural sequence 
we found no trout below its mouth, but dace. Now, had 
this swamp been covered with a heavy growth of timber, I 
venture to assert its waters would have been much improved 
in quality and temperature, and the trout would not have 
been obliged to leave the main stream and crowd up into the 
little brook in order not to stifle. 

I think that twenty acres of woodland, rightly distributed 
in protecting the springs and marshy, springy spots, which 
form the headwaters of the little brooks and their confluents, 
would be of more value on a farm than fifty acres in one 
patch left at random, and could this be realized generally we 
would have less of the shrinkage of water and water power 
in summer time. Unfortunately, most farmers seem to have 
no idea of the value of a pn of woods beyond that of some 
day being able to cut it all down to sell, or use the lumber, 
They think that a patch of woods is waste ground till it is 
down, and never realize that it is really, if rightly placed, a 
vast sponge to store up water which will make their land 
more fertile and help them out in time of drought. This is 
well illustrated by one of the correspondents of this paper, 
who told of the increased fertility and value of his land from 
having formed a trout pond. ‘The thirsty Jand by capillary 
force drew the water many rods inland, and thus improved 
the crops. There are many little water-courses which run 
dry in summer, which, if their sources were eee pro- 
tected, would be little trickles of water even in the hottest 
weather. These are of untold value to the farmer and the 
streams. It is, of course, well nigh impossible to get the 
farmers in the settled parts of the country to do anything 
radical to improve this matter, but show them it wi Pay. 
and the right spirit once aroused, much will be done. 
_ unsettled an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

As I write, an instance-of this thing rises before me, and I 
feel impelled to give it. I know a stream that once, from its 


sq@urce to its mouth, was a fine trout brook. ee 
two main branches, and on a looks like a little Y: 
Both branches rose in woodland fields, their wate 


waters were. 





[Arrm, 2%, 1884, 
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_ that have no authority to back them, and which operate 
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Sfishculture. : 


the firing of guns, and hence this is not allowed during the 
rene. A gun has scarcely been fired on the Western 
Islan 
MIGRATION OF HERRINGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


or on the west coast since the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, yet they have changed their places many times in that 
interval.” 

The appearance and disappearance of fishes on our salt- 
water coasts, as intelligently described by Daniel T. Church, 
in FOREST AND STREAM of Feb. 21, must certainly attract the 
attention of all who take interest in the harvest of the sea. 
The ‘‘flood and drought” or the coming and going of fishes in 
their sedson and in their peculiar way, the cause of which we 
have little knowledge, must yet be studied out. Man, in addi- 
tion to other enem may cause much destruction of fish 
life, but nevertheless they at times after seeming ani- 
hilation in ter numbers ever before. as is well illus- 
trated in Mr. Church’s eleven articles. To add to this experi- 
ence allow me to make some extracts from L. Lloyd’s ‘“‘Swe- 
den and Norway” accounts of floods and droughts of the 
herring on the Scandinavian coast during a period of over 250 
years, which, perhaps, may interest many of your readers 
who have not access to the book. 

be a herrin; a gms at one a ie owen 
and m ourishing uro’ ut owing to the disappear- 
ance of the fish from the neve gh the past sixty years, they 
have dwindled down to almost insignificance, and at the pres- 
ent day there is little to remind one of them except the curing 
houses and other buildings, now ina state of decay. These 
fisheries along the coast of Bohus Skargiird may not be with- 
out interest both to those connected with similar establish- 
ments and to the naturalist. Though for ages gr tegen 
herrings had been most plentiful, yet during the first h 
of the sixteenth century, beyond which it is needless to 
go back, they in great measure deserted the coast. In 
1556, however, there was a “land stétning,” as it is called, 








clear cold. A number of years ago the woods which 
clear ore the source of the right-hand branch were cut down. 

occu the site. No trout-are to be 
more in stream, but it is filled with dace, ete. 
nt in winter, a mud hole in summer. The land 
has suffered with it. The other branch has 
not this way. It flows with a more even 
volume, and is filled with trout. It cools the main stream, 
so that trout are plenty to its mouth, and not a dace is to be 
found below the fork. 

I did not intend to write so much of an agricultural treatise 
when I started, but as agriculture is more important than 
sport. let us sportsmen cry commerce and ulture with 
Ate our might. We will be listened to with an infinitely 

reater amount of attention, and will gain our own ends at 
the same time. In conclusion I would only say, take care 
of the little brooks and the streams will take care of them- 
selves. PERCYVAL. 






































































































































Itisa In a similar manner and with equal truth, it was said they 

se had been driven from the Baltic by the battle of Copenhagen, 
It is amusing to see how old theories are revived. This is a 
very ancient Highlander’s hypothesis, with the necessary mod- 
ification. Before the days of guns and gun powder, the 
Highlanders held that they quitted the coast where blood had 
been shed, and thus is ancient philosophy renovated. Steam- 
boats are now supposed to be the culprits since a reason must 
be found to prove their effects. 

Loch Fine, visited by a steamboat daily, is now their favor- 
ite haunt, and they have deserted other lochs where steam- 
boats have never yet smoked. 

Taking all things into consideration, therefore, and as the 
herring has on many previous occasions absented itself for 
years and years together from the Bohus coast, it seems not at 
all improbable that the inhabitants will some fine day be re- 
joiced by another “‘land stétning” of these fish. 


Dr. E, STERLING, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Margh 20. 


WHITEFISH RAISED IN CONFINEMENT.—At the dis- 
play of trout at Mr. Blackford’s on April 1, among other fishes 
sent by Mr. Frank N. Clark, Superintendent of the U. 8. 
hatchery at Northville, Mich., were a number of young white- 
fish (Coregonus albus), one year old, which had been raised in 
confinement. The specimens were about five inches in length, 
and attracted a great deal of attention from fishculturists on 
account of their novelty. These are, we believe, the first 
whitefish that have been artificially reared. 


DACE FISHING. 


SAW an inquiry in your last week’s issue in reference to 
I dace rising to a fly. Occasionally in the last few years 
I have, in default of good trout fishing in Vermont, taken 
many @ dace in fly-fishing. Last summer, in July and 
August, I had excellent success. My experience is that a 
medium-sized fly, rather showy than otherwise, is the best, 
although I found the professor, the brown hackle and the 
grizzly king very good. Large dace take the minnow in 
deep pools, but I long ago d ed bait in fresh-water 
fishing, and can speak of the minnow only from observation 





and hearsay. The grasshopper in season is very attractive, | that is, the fish having emerged from the deeps,. their SS 
and ahaa ©: the first of ge tember fly-fishing is not as suc- | usual place of resort, appeared in incalculable numbers cong b } : ti 
cessful as earlier. But I had. no difficulty in taking enough the shores of the Skager Rack, and they continued unt ew nNouta ions. 


1587, a space of thirty-one years, when they for the most 
part once more absented themselves. During the period of 
glut (flood) from 1556 to 1587, the fisheries are described as 
having been more productive than at any other on record. 
We learn from the old chronicles, indeed, that for the space of 
fifty or sixty miles the shores of the mainland and adjacent 
islands were studded with curing and salting houses, many of 
them two and three stories high, and inhabited by vast multi- 
tudes of people, who had congregated there from various and 
distant ook, and whose sole occupation was in connection 
with the fisheries. ‘(Herring were then so very abundant 
that thousands of ships came annually from Denmark, Ger- 
many, Friesland, Holland, England and France to purchase 
the fish, of which sufficient were always found for them to 
carry away to theirown and other countries.” This would 
not seem tobe an exaggerated account, as from the small 
town of Marstrand alone some 2,400,000 bushels were yearly 
exported. The disappearance of the fish from the coast in 
1587, which reduced — people to poverty and misery, was 
attributed solely to witchcraft, which was quite as plenty in 
those days as herring themselves. 

From 1587, the concluding year of the glut (flood), to 1660, a 
space of seventy-three years, the herring only ent in 
small numbers on the Bohus coast; but in 1 there was 
another land stétning, though not equal to that of 1556. But 
as during the dearth of fish most of the people connected with 
the fisheries had deserted to their distant homes, and the fish- 
ing houses had fallen mto decay, few beside the inhabitants of 
the province were enabled to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and these men, having now the fish all to themselves, 
so to say, soon became comparatively rich. This continued 
until 1675, when the war put an end to the fishery for that 
time, Subsequently the fish appeared at intervals on the coast, 
especially in the year 1727; but there ne a want of people, 
and also of proper fishing gear to enable them to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, no very great captures were made. 
In 1747 there was again a land stétning, though much less 
abundant that that of 1556, and the same continued until 1808, 
when the fish once more departed. In this while, a space of 
sixty-one years, the fisheries were prosecuted with great 
ardor and success. Herring were so very plentiful during one 
particular year that four bushels could be purchased on the 
= for two shillings, and though the fish were converted to 

manner of purposes, oe hardly knew what to do with 
them. One year when the herring were unusually numerous, 
it. was calculated that not less than 2,938,000 barrels were 
taken; and as each Barrel is supposed to contain about 1,000 
fish, the aggregate would be something like 2,938,000,000 of 
herring. During this glut, extending from 1747 to 1808, the 
Bohus fisheries was considered a second El Dorado; indeed, 
when in its glory, it was oot that independeutly of its 
inhabitants themselves, fifty thousand strangers took part in 
them. In 1808, as shown, the herring once more left the coast, 
and have never since visited it in any considerable numbers. 

The absence of the herri from Skargard for the past 
sixty years (this account by Mr. Lloyd was written in £367) 
has given rise to a great deal of speculation. The reasons 
assigned by Swedish naturalists and others who were deputed 
by the government to investigate the matters, were many and 
weighty. Among the rest the noise and uproar in the Skargard 
when the fisheries were flourishing, caused by tens of thous- 
ands of co’ ted people, which noise in calm weather, or 
when the was off the land, might be heard miles and 
miles out at sea; the enormous Pee nA of refuse of all kinds 
cast out from the curing and boiling-houses into the sea, 
which, on sinking, destroyed all submarine vegetation, and 
masses of which, resembling floating islands and emitting a 
dreadful stench, might at times be met with far away from 
land. Another cause! The reduction in the size of the 
meshes of nets, and lastly, the use of the wad, a drag net of 
gigantic proportions, which, sweeping the bottom, proved de- 
structive to all the grasses and other plants among which her- 
rings are accustomed to spawn. This wad of 200 fathoms in 
length and fifteen fathoms in depth, with hauling lines 500 
fathoms long, often landed at a single haul 2,000 barrels of her- 
rings, and sometimes inclosed such a multitude of herrings 
that the men were unable to draw it on shore, co uently 
Soaneee were killed and left to rot on the bottom of 

e sea. 

Though the reasons assigned by the learned and others for 
the absence of the herrings from the Bohus coast are plaus- 
ible enough. They are not al ther satisfactory. One or 
more of the nuisances complained ef—such as casting the offal 
of the curing-houses into the sea, and the noise in the 

, may not improbably have deterred the fish from 
ente inlets near the shore, but they do not sufficiently ac- 
count for their altogether absenting themselves from the 
coast. The cause for this must be sought elsewhere. The 
herring, as known, is a most capricious fish, seldom ini 
long in any ae pines. There is scarcely a station 
around the Bri Isles that has not experienced tke great 
variation, both as to time and numbers in their visits, and that 
without one assignable reason. Their present absence from 
the coast of Bohus is owing, perhaps, to some hidden law of 
nature of which we are ignorant, t to the causes alleged. 
iloch, takes 4 similar view of this 





with a fly. 

The paiieite who fish for count in Vermont make, if their 
stories are to be believed, prodigious catches of small trout. 
I was casting for dace in a deep pool last summer, when one 
of the citizens kindly informed me that I would “‘never take 
a dace with that trap,” and that I ‘‘ought to go up on the 
mountain where his boy and another one took seven hundred 
and fifty-three trout in two days.” I asked the weight, and 
was told they would average nearly two ounces each. Just 
then a dace of one and a half pounds rose and was soon 
landed. ‘‘Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘I never knew 
there was any such fish as that in this river, and I’ve lived 
on it over fifty years.” . 

Last summer my companion and myself took them weigh- 
ing as high as.two and a quarter pounds. We found a long 
cast most successful, as they are very shy. Very quiet fish- 
ing is required; fully as quiet for good-sized fish as for trout. 
With delicate tackle I found the sport good. But after 
having fished the ‘‘North Shore” and the Nepigon, with trout 
seldom below two pounds and up to five and » half, I cannot 
say dace fishing in Vermont is as good sport as angling for 
trout in those waters. H. 

InpIANAPoLis, April 14, 1884, 


THE GAME FISH OF THE NORTH.* 


- the preface to his book the author says: “Having always been 
an enthusiast with the rod and gun, attributing to the sports of 
the field and stream the retention of good health amid = and 
sedentary occupations, I made the preparation of this work a labor 
of love, and have with time come to more than ever impressed 
with the importance of out-door recreations. Inspiration acquired 
from the woods and streams, and vigor earned by exercise in the 
pure air of Heaven are good for the soul as well as for the body. I 
was ore of the first to press on the State and National Goverments 
the importance of establishing fishery commissions, and being myself 
——— on that of the State of New York when it was created, in 
the year 1867, and having remained on it ever since, I have necessarily 
= * with the times, and all improvements which have been made 
either in the science of fishculture or in the tools and methods of ‘ish- 
ing. Looking back, and still more I may say, looking forward to 
what the future will bring forth, I have a right to claim that in aid- 
ing the cultivation and protection of the objects of the sportsman’s 
purst it, and the means of his pleasure, in oe against their 
unreasonable and improper slaughter, and in describing the most 
legitimate and scientific methods, and taking‘them, I have conferre1 
some advantage upon mankind as well as amused some idle hours.” 

The work before us is a new edition of the book first published in 
1862, and, with the exception of the chapter on fishculture and the 
appendix, is — verbatim. Mr. Roosevelt is a most entertain- 
ing writer and his lines flow pleasantly, enticing the reader to try to 
finish the book at one sitting. He avoids committing himself on the 

uestion of the identity of the sea trout, and there are several ques- 
tions which have been settled since the first edition of the work 
which he does notice, such as the classification of the cisco, the fed- 
eration pike, etc. There has been a steady demand for this book, 
which has been out of — for some years, and all who own the 
first edition will certainly want the second, if only to see what changes 
have been made. The appendix of the new work contains, instead 
of fish laws, a treatise on flies, rods, reels and lines. This chapter 
contains much information of a substantial character, but is con- 
densed perhaps too much, and we confess that we do not understand 
the difference between dying and staining gut, which Mr. Roosevelt 
says is important, nor do we agree with him that it is essential that a 
split bamboo rod should be round. No‘matter what a man writes, it 
& 7 that some one will differ with him. The price of the work 


Trout FisHERMEN AND THEIR RicHtTs.—When in the 
course of events the snow, which still lies in the woods and 
on the hills, disappears, the trout season will open actually 
as it has done legaily—and illegally, since several persons 
went out successfully about a week before the law was off. 
It is said that there will be a great display of bran new signs 
along the brooks this season, and that some men in this city 
can tell about how they were placed. For two or three 
years there has been considerable of this putting up of signs 





merely to keep off fishermen who regard what they su 
to be the law, to the benefit of haw who do ex a aie 
have reason to know that the sigas mean nothing. For in- 
stance, Mr. X of Hartford has some handsome signs painted, 
reading: ‘‘No fishing; trespassers will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law,” or whatever it may be. He goes out and 
plants them along some brook that has not been protected 
and where owners of the land care nothing about the matter 
or do not care enough to protect the stream. To say the 
least the scheme is unfair. Itis, however, doubtful whether 
these signs or a great many others that are put up by land 
owners in good faith, are worth anything legally. A notice 
that fishing is not allowed should specify to what part of the 
stream it applies. According to common usage, one or 
three, or four, stuck up near the road seem to be enough to 
cover the whole brook which may flow through the land of 
a dozen or fifty owners, none of whom except the man next 
the road may have any objection to other people taking 
trout there. It is not too much to ask that notices should be 
signed by the owner or lessee of the property, and should 
state exactly what the tract is to which the protection 
applies. It is fair too, that there should be a penalty for the 
unauthorized placing of notices by those who have no right 
in the property. As to the first two items it is said that al- 
though the law is not explicit it really covers the case already, 
and that no action brought against a person ens on 
land defended only in the way just mentioned can hold good. 
It is certain at least that when a prominent lawyer was asked 
by a client what he must do to legally protect certain waters 
he was told to sign the notices and put up enough to make 
the warning conspicuous all along the water to be protected. 
The whole matter might very well come up for action that 
should at least make the law and penalty clear and leave no 
— of what is required on either hand.—Hartford, Conn., 
urant, 


Hatrocg, Minn., April 10.—The fish are beginning to 
Tun up stream, though the ice is only just breaking up. 
The time for pickerel is not yet, but when they come the 
youngsters are in high glee. The golden eyes. will come 
With the spring weather; then we expect to try the flies 
once more. e speckled trout will get a rest this season, 
for we os find none wanes dea $ eng wee ride of 
ninety miles, or going up into Queer Vic’s dominions to get 
to Lake of the Woo. Namiaan. - 


*The Game Fish of the Northern States and British Provinces, with 
an account of the salmon and sea trout fishing of Canada and New 
Brunswick, together with simple directions for tying artificial flies, 
etc., etc. By Robert Barnwell Roosevelt, author of ‘Superior Y'ish- 
ing,” “The Game Birds of the North,” “Five Acres too Much,” 
“‘Polyanthus,”’ ete., etc. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd 
Company, 751 Broadway. 1884. 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

May 6, 7, 8 and 9,—The Westminster Kennel Club’: Eighth Annual 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 
imow. eae R. C, Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 

ew York. 
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7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in eaply. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed enveloye. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1115. Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 


postpaid, $1.50. 


A PRIVATE FIELD TRIAL. 


NIPE are on here in limited numbers, but very wild. With 
warm weather, fair shooting may be had. An interesiing 
match between a dog of unknown pedigree and one of the 
bluest of the blue is to take place here the last week of the 
resent month on snipe. Both are owned near this place. 
The match to be run on the low lands bordering the marshes 
of Lake Erie, where the grounds are of such a character that 
every movement of the dogs can be seen, and enough mud and 
water exists as to try the mettle of ths best; the dogs to be 
down four hours and hunted together. Both are fine field 
dogs. The friends of the stranger think he has the heart to 
o to the front and the power and action to keep him there. 

is opponent has also many admirers, and his friends are also 
very ine, and they have certainly no duffer. A lively 
time is anticipated. I will post you as to the result. The 
udges selected are practical sportsmen of large one in 
e field with dogs, and were chosen not from ir social 
standing in society but from their knowledge of what a dog 
ought to be in the field, which can be gained only by great ex- 
rience. Why can’t our Canadian neighbors get up a field 
trial the co season on some of their preserved grounds, 
giving moderate purses and making the entrance fee so that 
people of limi means can enter? Some excellent dogs 
vright be thereby brought to light that under the present 


Rarysow Trout wv Sart WATER.—Among a lot of 
flounders and mixed fish caught in East Bay, a portion of 
the Great South Bay, Long Island, and sent from Moriches 
to Mr. Blackford in Fulton Market, last week, was a rain- 















bow trout of half a pound weight. The water there is | S¥bJect. He says: “Ordinary: philosophy is never content un- angement of field trials must forever remain in darkness 
neh, seer oe seeped to be one of those planted fos ican tod ¢ solution romes . Thus fi Tapa toed meet Many would enter that I know of, and a good meeting would 
at vicinity in 1831 by Hon. R. B. certainly be the result, as few Passnere Socetanen can aflord 






sevelt, the expense of and runnin dogs in the South- 
ern States, whee Phe fel trials ieenee held, and unless 


the Hebrides, it asserted. the herrings had been driven 
iednutactare af kelp, . 
there they are handicapped to such an extent as to 
ble, who would readily p: i 


coincidence 
Tae Pouiores of thet of Hartford, Coup. in- business.- But. j — 
con i Pees ta pieniae ae thes ee pons cor succenaauct ip ie to home. oun Da WN. 
wane foe ae x Ady; ‘7 eae [ : fancy that they were ¢ Eee 


Monrozg, Mich., April 15, 
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NIMROD. | 
\ TE give this week a cut of 
the red Irish setter dog 
Nimrod (A.K.R. 631), owned by 
Dr. J. Frank Perry, Boston, | 
Mass. Nimrod was whelped 
March 20, 1880, and is by cham- 
pion Elcho (A.K.R. 295) out 
of Lorna (A.K.R. 296). He has 
been shown but twice. At New 
York, two years ago, he won 
first in the open class and the 
special for the best Irish setter 
in the open classes. At Ottawa 
last year he won the champion 
prize, and with Meg the special 
for the best matched pair of 
Irish setters. In writing of him, 
Dr. Jarvis says: ‘‘In attempting 
to describe champion Nimrod, 
I cannot really do him justice, 
for he has all through that ‘high 
quality’ which cannot be put 
on paper; he Icoks very much 
like Elcho, is about the same 
size, has the same rangy up- 
standing build, and the long, 
lean, narrow head his sire has 
been noted for. He is strong- 
boned and well-muscled, with 
the best of feet and legs; his 
eyes are brown, soft and loving 
in expression; his disposition 
could not be milder. In coat 
and color, Nimrod is about per- 
fect, the former short and fiat, 
but with good feather; the 
latter a beautiful deep, rich. 
red mahogany, and dark all 
through. In brief, he is one 
of the very best Irish setters 
to be found anywhere, as his 
record proves.” The cut is froma sketch by Harry Tallman, | 
and is an excellent likeness, | 


A JERSEY FOX CHASE. | 


| 
M ANY a pleasant day’s hunt I have had after deer, fox, 
i quail and cotton-tail. Even down here in South Jersey 
we have some good hunting grounds. True, they are not 
varied by rugged crags and cliffs, deep cafions and roaring 
waterfalls; and yet these woods are not without their charms. 
I have seen on a bright autumn morning the sun’s rays dancing | 
through the needle-like boughs of the pine. on which the 
frosted dewdrops looked like millions of rainbow-tinted dia- 
monds. The air is clear, crisp and bracing. On such a day 
one forgets all his infirmities. I feel that I have added years 
to my calendar by frequent visits to these pine woods in search 
of health and game. Some of our Western hunters may smile, 
and ask in whose barnyard we find our game. Let such an 
one come and see, and if he starts into these pines, scrubs and 
swamps of Atlantic county on a cloudy day, let him take with 
him an extra day’s rations, for he may become so completel 
lost that he will look about him for a place for a comfortable 
night’s lodging. He will even lose faith in his'compass, so 
completely will his head be turned. This is owing to the per- 
fect similarity of this upland country. Each particular local- 
ity looks exactly like the other. Scrubs and saplings every- 
where are higher than your head, almost impenetrable, and 
interspersed with pines. The only extensive view one has is 
zenithward. There are no mountain ridges nor prominent 
boulders as guide-posts to direct one on his way. 

But I hope that Ido not frighten any one from coming here 

to hunt lest he should be lost in the wilderness. I only wish 
to have you know that we have genuine hunting grounds, all 
the more enjoyable because they are wild and unfrequented. 
I know it is not considered proper by many of the FOREST 
AND STREAM readers to hound a deer at all in any locality. If 
this be so, then it is not proper to kill a deer at all here, as in 
this part of the country the man who does not get a deer until 
he secures one by stalking, might not live long enough to 
taste of venison. You can track a deer to twenty paces of 
where he jumps up, and only hear the bushes rustle, without 
catching even a glimpse of the game any more than if it had 
plunged beneath the waters of the ocean. 

I want to tell you of a delightful chase, last week, after the 
ray fox. At $ o’clock Monday morning last, we stepped 
own from the Camden and Atlantic train, twenty miles from 

home, at Eliwood station, slipped the chains from Texas and 
Trap (they being selected for trailing), while Jack, Sport and 
Doe, having a gece y for chasing the rabbit, were kept 
in string unti raeneel should be up and going. Doc is a 
short-legged Dutch beagle, fourteen inches high. I mention 
this because some have asked how about beagles for foxes. 
The station was not yet out of sight when Texas announced 
the discovery of a trail, which he kept close to, giving us 
music as he gave us exhibition of his genius in tracing up the 
devious route of this sly game to his forest retreat. Now and 
then he doubled around over his own trail, or walked in the 
rut of every wagon road that he came to, knowing that the 
dirst wagon to pass would cover up the scent and prevent 
pursuit from his enemies, But ‘it was too early in the morn- 
ing for the wagon, so on we went two miles from where the 
trail was first found, to the edge of a dense cedar swamp 
when the hurried and excited notes of Texas proclaimed 
reynard on foot and hastening away. 

Quickly all the dogs were unloosed, and away went a full 
chorus chiming through the forest; what soul-stirring music! 
It thrilled through the whole frame, and accelerated the 
throbbing of that important little organ beneath the left side 
of the'vest, and quickened our pace to head off and keep in 
hearing of the music, which means healthy, energetic exer- 
cise. ‘Uhese enlivening strains were kept up until about mid- 
day, leading us several miles away. Then the explosion of a 
cartridge from a No. 16 gun put an end to this chase, and 
each dog coming-up gave the prey a shake of satisfaction, 
while the little beagle, who wasclose in at the death, seemed 
not to be satisfied until he had made the bones crack the full 
length of the spinal column. 

I have often wondered at the seeming bitter antipathy of 
the hound to the fox. We excuse ourselves here for killin 
them, as they are plentiful and so destructive of the quai 
and rabbit. After removing the pelt a tire was built, and 
‘seating ourselves on fallen trees, we engaged in that other en- 
joyable part of a day’s hunt-satisfying our sharpened appetites. 
While thus engaged, the wind suddenly veered around to the 
north, and came rushing down a us like a Western blizzard. 
‘The snow flew thick and fast, the trees bowed, twisted and 
sqeaked, while the scrubs and bushes seemed to be disturbed 
as if by a stampeding herd of buffalo; it was wild and grand, 
and we were happy, for we enjoyed the storm. 

On our way out after lunch, we struck another trail, and 
away went all the dogs pell mell. Ina momentthey were 
lost to hearing amid the roar of winds and consequent confu- 
sion of sounds. On tracking them to leeward a mile or more, 
we found they had crossed an immense swamp and nothing 
more could we hear of them. We waited until it was grow- 
ing-late and our home train must be made at the station we 
left at 6 o’clock, while we are now four miles away, to make 
which required a little extra’ will power brought to-bear on 
‘the flexors and extensors, we made on close time and returned 
home. Aftera good night’s rest, the early train was,again 
taken, ahd we started in search of our lost hounds. ‘The wind 
was stiJ] blowing, and although we searched beyond the great 
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Dr. J. Frank Perry's Champion Red Irish Setter Dog “ Nimrod.” 
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our lost dogs, so we returned home again without them, and 
again on Wednesday morning we went in search of them, 
taking with us two fresh hounds, Sport and Drum. While 
on our way to the same swamp we struck a fresh trail; away 
went Sport and Drum tothe swamp, giving tongue to the 
routed fox, until the sound died away far up toward the head 
of the branch. While we were intently listening after them, 
we distinguished the sound of running hounds far off in the 
opposite direction. The fox before the two hounds doubled 
and came back, was shot and quickly skinned. 

We then hastened off to where we last heard other dogs. A 
walk of a mile and a half brought us in with them, they were 
our lost dogs still pursuing the fox, their voices so changed we 
could searcely recognize them; poor little Doc was so weak he 
could scarcely make an audible sound. One of the party 
caught him and while in the effort to get him something to 
eat from his game bag let go of him and away he slipped, and 
soon vaishent the others in the chase. The two fresh dogs 
were put on and of course soon left the tired ones far in the 
rear. This was probably an unfair thing for us to do, for they 
were completely thrown out of the chase, but one of the y 
soon after killed the fox. Texas and Doc were secured, but 
Sport and Jack must have lain down somewhere on the last 
round; Texas, a Jarge black and tan, had injured his shoulder 
and has not been able to walk since, while Doc was blind for 
three or four days after. Trap was found at a station the 
same evening ten miles on the way home; a telegram on Satur- 
day informed us of the arrival at Ellwood station of Jack and 
Sport, appearing in right fair condition. Now what do you 
think of the beagle for. foxes and of. the sticking qualities of 
these dogs? R. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 
RESULTS OF INFLAMMATION. 


| i my last article I attempted to show that inflammation was 

a process taking place in the minute blood vessels of a 
rt, having for its chief accompaniments dilatation of the 

lood vessels with more or less stagnation of blood within 
them and blood through them. This condition may simply 
rise to its height and then gradually abate, or it may cause 
other changes to take place in the tissues. A pimple onthe 
skin is an inflammation—there is swelling, heat, pain, and 
redness, due to the changes we have already described. Its 
simplest termination is to gradually subside, which it does by 
the blood vessels resuming their healthy tone and the exuded 
fluids being re-absorbed. When this best of all terminations 
of an inflammation does not take place, the pimple, which 
was hard as well as red and swollen, begins to soften in the 
center, its apex turns white, and if it be punctured a white 
fluid escapes called matter or pus. 

Suppuration, which is the term used to express the forma- 
tion of matter or pus, is anevent of such frequent occurrence 
that we raust devote a little time to its consideration. There 
are three forms in which we find it. On mucous membranes, 
such as line the nose, mouth and eyelids, pus is often formed 
as the result of an inflammation. In ordinary colds in the 
head and in distemper a purulent discharge from the nose and 
eyelidsisa common symptom. In the case too of wounds and 
some diseases of the skin a discharge of pus is seen upon the 
surface of the inflamed part. Under all circumstances pus is 

roduced in the same way. not by any healthy secretion, but 
5 a perverted growth or development of the cellular elements 
of the part; thus it is that inflammation in some parts is 
seldom productive of —— whereas in others a very 
slight degree of inflammation gives rise to copious formation of 
pus. The morbid process is the same always, but the tissue 
affected being different, we have different results. Good pus 
isa harmless, even if not a bland and protective fluid. It 
should be white, without smell, and thicker than milk. 
When thin, stinking, and altered in color by assuming either a 

eenish, blackish, or reddish hue, we look for some cause of 
ecomposition, which may be a diseased condition of bone or 
ligament at the part, or it may be some constitutional disease 
affecting the wholesystem. Solong as pus escapes freely from 
the inflamed surface, it does no harm beyond the drain upon the 
animal’s system. When, however, pus is formed in some 
part where, instead of escaping frum the bedy, it burrows 
under or infiltrates other tissues, great danger to the animal 
ensues. Whenever there is much tissue of a loose texture, such 
untoward result may be anticipated as the result of —— 
tion. In the dog the skin of the neck is attached to the 
by a lot of loose tissue (connective tissue). No part is so liable 
as the under part of the neck to be affected by diffuse suppur- 
ation as the result of inflammation following bites and tears. 
Pus formed here is very likely to diffuse itself down the neck 
and between the muscles and other structures. It rapidly. 
decomposes and causes fatal gangrene. A very common form 
in which suppuration is found is when it is unable to escape as 
it is produced or to diffuse itself among surrounding tissues; 
where, in fact, it is surrounded, and forms a collection known 
as an abscess. 

Abscess.—An abscess is simply a swelling containing matter, 
the result of inflammation. As the contents of the swellin 
increase it becomes softer, and the tissues nearest the exteri 
surface are by absorption made thinner. - The thinning and 
softening of the skin over an abscess is- well-known under the 
popular term of “‘pointing.” _ If -an abscess be not iiiterfered. 
with, it finally bursts at the spot where it is most prominent. 
and from: whieh the hair usually falls.- Ttis, however, ‘not 
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keeping the 
vorable condition for healing. 
When an abscess is emptied, 
either by bursting or -by the 
judicious use of a lafice, no 
squeezing is requisite; it does 
no good, and causes great pain. 
| I say judicious use of a lance, 
| because the o should al- 
ways be m at the lowest 
point, and thus permit the con- 
tents to escape by gravitation. 
The treatment of an opened ab- 
7 scess consists merely in cleanli- 
BY | ness, the use of mild disinfect- 
4 ants, and, when it has been 
large, some support to the pen- 
dulous lips of the wound by a 
dry bandage anda of car- 
bolized tow. The old practice of 
filling the cavity of an abscess 
with ointments or other dressing is quite unnecessary. 
Ulceration.—When a sore shows no disposition to heal, or 
when it grinely ane the condition is known as ulceration. 
This is the result of inflammation still going on in the part, 
preventing the reproduction at the same time that it is des- 
troying the normal structure of the tissues. Ulceration in 
the dog is not common. We sometimes see it on the hind 
limbs of paralyzed animals when the prominences of the hips 
and thighs are damaged oa y lying in one position 
not unfrequently the coat being soaked with dirt and mois- 
ture. We find it,’too, on the tips of the ears, when some disease 
causes the dog to constantly bruise the parts by violently 
shaking the head. Sometimes a simple sore is.converted into 
an ulcer by the dog persistently licking it. In all cases the 


first thing to do is to find out the cause which keeps up the . 


inflammatory ee and remove it, after which treat as a 
surface wound. 

Mortification, or the death of a part, is not often seen in 
dogs. As the result of mepouap of the circulation from a 
tight ligature, I have seen the ear and the limb mortify. A 
similar result is sometimes seen to follow inversion of the 
womb, and the bowels are liable to mortification from strang- 
ulation or intersusception—the latter statement often traceable 
to violent remedies employed to remove worms. 


TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION, 


In one pf Youatt’s books the old notion of the nature of in- 
flammation is very tersely put thus—‘‘When the nerves com- 
municate too much energy and the blood vessels consequent! 
act with too much power, inflammation is produced.” He 
then proceeds to say—‘“‘If inflammation consists of an in- 
creased flow of blood to and cron a part, the ready way to 
abate it is te lessen the quanity of blood. If we take away 
the fuel, the fire will go out. other means are compara- 
tively unimportant contrasted with bleeding.” There is a 
poe about this line of treatment, and the argument 
eading to it that has misled many people. Itseems logically to 
fit in with or to follow the statement that inflammation is ac- 
companied by ‘‘too much energy” of the nerves, and ‘“‘too much 
power” in the blood vessels of a part. Our own sensations of 
an inflammation (say a whitlow on the finger) also incline us 
to accept the explanation that extra activity is the essential 
feature of the disease. 

We now know that dilatation of a blood vessel is due to 
deficient nervous energy, and that if the nerve be paralyzed 
the vessel is unable to contract or to prevent its contents 
distending it to its utmost caliber. We know also that the 
flow of blood in an inflamed part is not active, but retarded. 
Such facts, of course, quite upset the old theory and all the 
methods of treatment which were based upon it. They are 
quite incompatible with the use of remedies whose only action 
was to depress the system. Fortunately the dog is not so easy 
to bleed as most animals, and thus often escapes an operation 
which can never do any good to an inflamed part, and which 
must always do harm to an animal that has to resist a violent 
affection of an important organ. There are no cases in which 
bleeding can remove the stagnating blood from the vessels of 
an inflamed part, The blood flows from the running stream. 
—from around, not from within the affected center. To 
directly cut into an inflamed part would only aggravate the 
mischief. Bleeding, however, not only does no good to an in- 
flammation, but it does much harm to the patient. It causes 
debility. It renders the blood watery, and thus favors a 
dangerous accompaniment of inflammation in most o 
viz., exudation. In short, bleeding can never cut short an in- 
flammation; it tends to ——- the local results of the dis- 
ease, and it puts the whole body into a condition unfavorable 
to making a quick ee 

Other ancient means of abating inflammation, such as the 
administration of mercury and antimony, must also be dis- 
carded, their adoption being simply upon an erroneous 
theory. They do no good to the inflamed part, they depress 
the general system, and often produce disturbance of some 
° not implicated by the disease. 

aving now cleared the ground by pie out what is not 
to be done, let us see what we can do. - First, we must en- 
deavor to determine the stage of the inflammatory process; 
then we must try and guide it to the best ible te: tion; 
and, lastly, avoid allcomplications. Thesimplest inflammation 
totreat is one in someexternal part, such, for instance, as may 
result from a bruise, sprain, or other injury toa limb. Sucha 
case, in the earliest stages, may properly be treated by cold 
applications, with a hope that we may be able to limit the 


quantity of blood in the part by constri “the vessels. If, 
however, much pain and swelling exist, we do by cold 
applications. hat we wished to prevent has y taken 


place, and our aim must be to favor a return to health by 
othermeans. We try torelieve pain and to favor rea tion 
of the swelling. armth and moisture do this. arm 
fomentations or poultices may be . When much pain 
exists some local sedative may be used, such as decoction of 
poppies, or it may even be advisable to act upon the whole 
system by administering such a sedative as morphia or chloro- 
ine. It must be borne in mind that warmth and moisture 
favors the formation of matter, and that matter is most un- 
desirable in some parts—for instance, near a joint. Nature 
can always be trusted to do her share in me ee to 
health, and, therefore, we must take care not to press 
even such apparently simple measures as peulticing or 
‘when #% is abating—i.e., when the 
o en & SU) inflammation i.e., W. 
pain and heat are lessened, but-a good deal of swelling remains 
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lubricated bullet. Is there ony aves of rifling for which manifest 
superiors can be claimed, taking into account the twofold service 
indicated? Or are the requisites named so different that they can- 
not be combined in one weapon? 

7. The matter of bullets has only to be mentioned, and innumerable 
questioners who have gone through hopeful, baffling, disappointing 
experiments, clamor for answers that will at least give them tem- 
porary rest. The leading’manufacturers of t rifles are alloying 
their patched bullets of the same weight and shape in widely differ- 
ent proportions, varying from 1 to 16, to 1 to 40. Is the result of 
the experience ot expert riflemen so different? 

If there is any standard authority for the length of a bullet adapted 
to guns having a short uniform twist, itis three times the measure 
of its diameter. Yet, it would be interesting to know how arbitra- 
rily this standard is to be adhered to, more especially in the case of 
difference of caliber, or variation of powder charge. The blunt, 
eo i — > a. won its - to gon Reger Ey 
adoption. It has the obvious advantage 0: ing weighty a e \ 
point, and thereby aiding the counterpoise of its polarity. tt strikes WEE--ZEZZEEEEEZEEEED: 
the air so as to leave a Jarger circular vacuum in which to maintain " a = 
its rotary motion unimpeded. It is an open, and perhaps urgent 


question, whether bullets of blunter points than are in ae LLL 
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might not raise the scores of all gradesof marksmen, J.J. P. Meee Z KK} 
WoRrcESTER, Mass, | 
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IGNITION OF THE POWDER CHARGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of April 3 James Duane would have us believe he 
goes to the bottom of ‘the distance the flash of a primer permeates 
the charge of powder.”’ He selects a shell with three holes for the 
flashof the primer to be divided into. Let him take a shell with a 
central orifice, so the full force of the primer may go up the middle 
of the charge; then he must think that the flash burns a hole as it 
goes in, which it cannot accomplish when entering sand. 

The “point,”’ which he also makes, is something out of his province 
to decide, and he goes a long distance out of his way to put it in, the 
reason for which I cannot fathom. Houpine WELL. 

Cuica@o, April 15. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

My innocent article on powder ignition in a recent issue of your 
journal has developed such a storm of opposition among my friends 
that I have undertaken a new series of experiments, substituting a 
variety of materials, covering a wide range of specific gravities, f>r 
the sand used in my first experiment. 

1 had intended to hold my peace until these experiments were com- 
cluded, but your note received this morning, inclosing the comments 
of “Holding Well,” has decided me to speak at once. I hope that 
this effusion of ‘‘Holding Well’’ will be published in your next issuc, 
that your 1eaders may appreciate the unfair, not to say dishonest 
tone of his criticism. 

In the first place, he says that I ‘‘would have us to believe he goes 
to the bottom,”’ ete. Now, I do not think that my communication 
warrants any such statement. I made a few experiments to satisfy 
myself, sent you my results, with a description of my manner of 


making them. and drew my inferences in all diffidence. 

It may be proper to add that my subsequent experiments, made 
with materials varying in specific gravity from charcoal to shot, con- 
tirm my first deductions. Practically non-combustible materials were 

vam, te | selected, as the mechanical and not the chemical action of 

eo lash is what we wish to investigate. I find that the depth the 
flash will penetrate is nearly independent of the specific gravity of 
the interposed medium, but is greatly influenced by its coarseness of 
granulation. That is, the larger the grains the larger will be the 
voids between them, and the less will be the loss of head of the jet of 
flame due tofrictiop. employ a term more applicable to water, but 
it will serve to illustrate.) The great objection. however, to employ- 
ing any gfanulated material, is the difficulty in obtaining uniform 
granulation. 

Ao admixture of small grains, filling the spaces between the 
larger oner, will occur in spite of all erdinary care, and will be de- 
structive of uniformity. have, therefore, devised the following 
method for testing the relative performance of primers, which, when 
properly applied, will give practically uniform results. Hold the gun 
muzzle down, push a bullet a short distance into the barrel from the 
breech, insert a tube and pour a small quantity of _—— through it 
on top of the builet, the object being that no powder shall adhere to 
the sides of the barrel; then insert a primed shell and discharge it. 

If the powder is ignite1, repeat the experiment, the bullet being 
pushed in further, and so on until the —— is notignited. This 
will give a correct limit to the range of the flash in an air space in 
each case. ee air space should be of a uniform temperature, as 
the flash will range further in hot air than in cold, 

For the benefit of “‘Holding Well,’’ I will state that I have tried this 
experiment in a .45-cal. gun, with both the Berdan No. 1 and the Win- 
chester No. 24% primers, with the following results: The Berdan will 
ignite the powder at an average distance of 3igin., once it did so at 
din , but there was a distinct hang fire, and the result may have been 
due to grains of powder adhering to the surface of the barrel at less 
distances than din. The Winchester failed to ignite the powder at 
234in., but did ignite it at 244in. Thus we may infer, with “Holding 
Well’s” permission, that the Berdan No. 1 is stronger than the Win- 
chester No. 2%. It will also ignite the charge more thoroughiy 
through its three holes than the Winchester through its one. 

*That the flash burns a hole as it goes in’ is irrelevant. It ignites 
the grains with which it comes in contact, these ignite the next, and 
so on. Thus, if we take a pound of powder and make a train of it 
several feet long, and apply a match to one end, the watch may be 
said to iguite the further end of ofe train, but itdoes so by very in- 
direct means. 

Next he comes to the “‘point’”’ that I made, and considers it some- 
thing out of my province to decide. I think there are many men who 
are at least the equals of ‘‘Holding Well” on both theoretical and 
practical gunnery, who will agree with me that my point was well 
taken, aad that I did not “go a long distance out of my way to put it 
in,’ as I gave two very pertinent illustrations of my point in this same 
letter. 

Before giving another illustration I wish to assure ‘Holding Well” 
that I do not intend to be offensively personal, but that 1 must be per- 
sonal to be understood. 

To quote Mr. O’Brien, though I do not wish “‘torevayle to him the 
fact that | had penethrated his incognitow”’ I may venture a shrewd 
guess that he is an off-hand marksman of some note. Thus he is a 
fair tyne of a certain class of riflemen who have had considerable ex- 
perience in a narrow field. 

Contrast with him Prof, Francis Bashforth, who may never have 
fired a gun in his life, and possibly could not hit a barn off-hand at 
200yds. Yet Prof. Bashforth could probably give us more points on 
scientific rifle shooting in a day than a dozen such men as “Holding 
Welt” in the course of their natural lives. JAMES DUANE, 


New York, April 19, 1884. 





NEW YORK STATE PRACTICE.—General Orders, No. 7, current 
series, Adjutant General's office, Albany, promulgates the classifica- 
tion and order of duty in rifle practice for the season of 1884, pre- 
scribed by Brigadier-General Charles F. Robbins, G. I. R. P. With the 
exception of some few modifications the orderis identical with that 
of 1883 in its requirement. The principal change is the doing away 
with carbine practice, only those troops armed with and using the 
rifle being required to perform field duty as rifiemen. In general 

ractice (class firing by individuals) it is directed that five consecu- 

ive shots will be firet at each distance, iustead of “five shots only,” 
as formerly. Explicit mstructions are laid down to be observed by 
officers in conducting skirmish drill with ball cartridge. Instead of 
commencing at 250yds., firing on the advance at such points as they 
may determine best, ordering the march in retreat at 5Uyds., and fir- 
firing two shots while going to the rear, it is directed that 
“commandants should use discretion and tact, varying the 
drill according to their ground and targets, commencing 
at 275yds. in front of the targets, depioying men and taking such dis- 
tances as target and range will allow, firing on the advance one shot 
at 250, one at 150 and the third at S0yds. At this point order the 
march in retreat and fire one shot at 100 and oue shot at 200yds.”” The 
prizes offered last year to the companies having the largest number 
and percentage of marksmen and highest figure of merit, based upon 
anenrolled strength of not less than 60 men, have been dispensed 
with this year. The practice for the season will close on Saturday, 
Nov. 8, and no scores made after that date will be recognized. No 
alteration is made in the conditions attaching to qualifications in 
matches, and ammunition will be limited to forty rounds for each 
officer, non-commissioned officer and os enrolled, as per quar- 
terly returns for quarter ending March 31, 1884. Transportation will 
be furnished by the State only for first general practice to each or- 
ganization located more than three milés from its range, at the 
actual cost of the same, but not‘in any case exceeding fifty cents for 
each man actually ading. All subsequent practice will be had at 
the expense of the individual or organization. 


NEWARK.—The total scores for the season of six,tournaments are 
as follows, the Frelinghuysen leading. Pdéssible.:9,000, 10 men per 
team, 10 shots per man: Frelinghuysen R A., 2,797; average, 466 1 6; 
Essex Avenue §. C., 2,779; average, 443 1-6; Celluloids, 264): average, 
443 1-6; Domestid R. and R. A, 2,645; average, 441; Warren R. C., 
2,557; average, 428 1-6; Plymouth R. 4., 2,508; average, 418. 





Fig. 3. 


THE RIFLES OF TO-DAY. 


MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE. 


7 Marlin repeating ritle, manufactured$by the Marlin Fire Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn., is an arm of the ‘Colt’ class, 
Son by the Jever. It has only recently been pushed in the market. 
ere are a number of inventions embodied in it, which were per- 
fected at various times. For. a long time before its introduction it 
was, in the opinion of its manufacturers, apparent that the magazine 
guns then on the market did not meet the sportsman’s practical 
wants in a number of ways. The .44-40-grain rifle had too little powder 
and lead to be effective, while the larger calibers used special ammu- 
nition not always obtainable ae and of but poor range and 
accuracy. This, combined with‘the call for a gun having fewer pieces, 
and an action which was not likely to break down through a defec- 
tive cartridge ér rough handling, was the first incentive toward pro- 
ducing the Marlin. 

Although a number of other ye guns have since been put on- 
the fmarket, it still claims the lead for simplicity, strength and accura 
acy. The fact that the Ballard rifle is made by the same company is 
guarantee of good workmanship. 

The Marlin is made to use the regular .45-70 Government cartridge, 
—- or brass, also a .40-cal. cartridge with 60grs. of powder and 
260 of lead, which is very effective up to ds., and possesses an ex- 
ceedingly flat trajectory. It has obtained the reputation. in some 

uarters, of being the best cartridge for hunting deer, antelope, and 
the like, now onthe market, and has frequently killed such game 
with one shot, the animal drupping dead in its tracks and the bullet 
going clear through the carcass. 

As soon asthe Marlin became known, the demand was such, it is 
said, that the factory for over two years could not furnish one gun 
where ten were ordered. In 1883. the capacity of production was in- 
creased three-fold, but still the orders were about t months ahead 
of the supply all through last fall and winter. 

Its special claims are; first, that it has about one-half the number 
of pieces used in other magazine rifles; second, the solid bolt behind 
the cartridge, preyenting any accident, no matter how effective the 
ammunition may be, as all strain comes against the former; the re- 
ceiver is also one solid piece, no lock plates being used; third, the 
rifling which has obtained its — reputation in the Ballard; fourth, 
ease of manipulation and of loading; the cartridges can be inserted 
with the lock either open or closed, and all ten shots have repeatedly 
been fired in less than five seconds. Dr. Carver found that it.was 
suitable for his = and accurate work, and for over a year, the 
markers assert, be has used no other. 

For those who may want a heavier cartridge the .45-cal. is made 
also to take 80grs. o' wder and . of lead, making in all three 
sizes, .40-60-260, .45-70-405, .45-80-800. There have been frequent calls 
for other sizes, but as yet the company cannot make any new ven- 
tures, owing to their inability to supply the present demand. 

Besides these, a Marlin magazine shotgun is made of the same cali- 
ber as the .45 rifle. Theshell used is 24in. in length, and will hold 
40grs. powder and 340z. of shot. It holds the same number of cart- 
ridges as the rifle and is made in same styles and and at same prices, 
which ars as follows: 

Octagon or half octagon barrels, 24in., $30; 26 and 28in., $32; 30in., 
$35, weighing respectively 9, 934, 914, and 1llbs., the latter extra 
heavy. The sights used are the favorite Rock Mountain rear and 
knife-edge front. Double set triggers are $5 additional; 23-in. barrel 
is the standard size, holding 9 cartridges in the magazine and can be 
loaded into the barrel, which latter is convenient for patched bullets 
to be used in target shooting. Half magazines can be furnished at 
same prices if preferred. 

The Marlin, longing to the sporting class of weapons, has no 
special target recgrd. From” various parts of the country — 
have come which show it to have holding qualities. C. Gove 
of Denver, Col., on Jan. 11, ¥; ot a Marlin before a number of 
spectators. He shot fifty shéts in nine minutes twenty seconds, and 
of this time four minutes wi consumed in replenishing the maga- 
zine and passing a wet whisk tl h the barrel after each ten shots. 
The score at 200yds. off-hand was 280in the possible 250. 


This rifle was entered at vernment before a board for 
pecans © magazine gun in » and was put through the 


tests. In the test for endurapce there was an losion of a cart- 
ridge in a Dares of Officers “‘w: 4 ye that 

wi ui encountered own 
Soe magesine and th ipenion Wade on he tonal e cart- 





ridge from} the column behind it, caused by the re-oil of the piece 
ateach shot, and possibly combined with an over-sensitive cart- 
ridge.” Saeaery the arm fired 500 shots in good order, The 
dust test was passed in fine style, but the gun was not chosen by the 
board for provisional issue to the army. 

The construction of the weapon may be studied from the cut Fig. 1 
— the completed arm in elevation. 

‘ig. 2, a cross section of the action closed. A represents the lever; 
B the bolt, C the extractor, D the carrier block, E the ejector, F the 
carrier block spring, G the hammer, H the trigger. I the firing pin. 

Fig. 3 is the same with the open position. It will be seen that throw- 
ing forward the lever A withdraws the firing pin I. unlocks the bolt B, 
and causes it to recede, carrying with it the extractor C, which ex- 
tracts the shell of the cartridge just fired, while the ejector E, at- 
tached to the lower section of the bolt, ejects the same from the 
receiver. By the same motion, the carrier block D is raised from its 
natural position, asin Fig. 1, brings the cartridge with it, and places 
the same in line with the chamber of the barrel, while the spring F 
firmly holds the cartridge in place. The hammer Gis brought to full 
cock by the same motion, and held there by the action of the trigger 
H, entering its full cock notch. Bringivg the lever back to its 
natural position causes the bolt to move forward, pushes the cartridge 
into the chamber, lowers the carrier block to receive a fresh car- 
tridge, locks the breech mechanism, and leaves the arm ready to fire. 
The magazine is loaded —— an opening in the side of the re- 
ceiver, which opening is closed by a cover, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The manipulative directions for taking theaction apart are: First— 
Take out the lever pin screw, and drive out the lever pin, allowing 
the lever to be removed. Second—Take out the tang screw (this 
allows the stock to be removed), hammer screw, and front pin that 

oes through the rigger strap; now remove the trigger strap with 
the lock work attacked. Third—The bolt can now be slipped out. 

To assemble the action, put the parts into the receiver in reverse 
order from that in which they were taken out. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


EXPLANATION WANTED.—Succasunna, N. J.—Referring to the 
two wonderfully good ~~ in a recent issue published by Mr. A. 
Armstrong and made by Mr. L. N. Walker, of Ilion, N. Y., will either 
of the gentlemen tell us how the thing is done? Did Mr. Walker 
make a six-tenths’ inch cm bullseye, put it up at 100yds. and fire 
only ten shots at it, or did he make a larger bullseye and after shoot- 
ing scribe his 6-10in. circle around the shuts? It was stated the 
weather was cloudy and light poor. How did he manage to see that 
small dot at that distance with the naked eye? I put that size bulls- 
eye at above distance and could but barely see it with both eyes open 
and not at all through sights. Was a telescope attached?—Van. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The regular 
spring meeting will be held at the Stockton range May 10. The offi- 
cers recently elected for the year are as follows: 

Dr. E. O. Shakespeare, President; Major Joseph H. Burroughs, 
Vice-President; Henry C. Rushton, Secretary; J. L. Weatherly, 
Treasurer. The stand committees of the year as made up by the 
President comprise the following: 

a oe Committee—Lancaster Thomas, chairman; Dr. M. Price, 

. W. Zieber. 

Range Committee—Dr. M. Price, chairman; W. De V. Foulke, J. L. 
Weatherly. 

Prize Committee—Major Joseph H. Burroughs, chairman; C. W. 
Zieber, G. W. Miles, Dr. M. Price, H. C, Rushton. 

-Finance Committee—C. W. Zieber, chairman; Wallace Proctor, L. 
Thomas, J. H. Burroughs, G. W. Miles. 


THOMASTON, Conn.—A year ago, arifle club of about fifteen 
members was formed in this plone. Their range is located about two 
miles from the village, near Reynold’s Bridge, and is named Bridge- 
moor. Nearly all the members were new at rifle shooting, but some 
of them made v good scores in the course of the season, some of 
them making as high as 107 out of a possible 120, Tissvechuogtte Hak 

. The first shoot of this season was on Good Friday, when the 

was won a score of 98.. The week: onan ae held every 

Saturday, P. M., fora very pre ts eare fitting up oe 
v. 
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somewhat nearer the village,and move accessible nd 
bees diate op ter eee. On Sooke 
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“apa 4, 1004.) FOREST AND STREAM. 


sights. All at once Hank gave the other and right string a yank, and 


= the sceres already made match 
t pot St ‘ae re that ba}l came up over that screen like a streak of lightning and 































for April at the Amateur Match. struck the secretary in the paunch with a dull thud. Hen. dropped, 
Loring... -0+-seeeceee cee ceee hase hg oe aatl 47 47 45 46—281 | but immediately arose, atid while rubbing his stomach managed to 
AW GardDer’.....--+eeeeeeeeeee Rank Viendevens .--45 45 44 43 43—220/ claim a foul as he did not see the ball, but he was politely infurmed 
WM aossesncrocssck. ceccescece cee: 45 43 43 48 44—218 | that he had scored a miss, and so I tallied it. 
ey OF ce cas.o Beso ius <a'bo ies Abita cons 48 43 42 42 48-216] Much disconfited Hen. retired and Hank Green next faced the 
J A Bird TEAS) OE Wed dee ceviereresioses 44 48 4% 43 48—216 | trap, and when the ball flew up in the air, he shut both eyes and 
ia WAISOM.... «+s +002 esa dene segesecusceecesecs 44 42 48 438—215| pulled the trigger, the ball falling to the ground all safe. When told 
AW JohnsON.....--+ sees Mis Ri davusl. Aeaedacee 48 48 48 42 438—214| of this the treasurer a ed dazed and remarked, ‘*‘Gosh, I had a 
se nt) eee cupelsee) antabe paced 48 43 42 42 42—212/| fine bead on her, but then I always told yeu that this gun was N. G,” 
Z LYMAD..- --ee rere seeeeeer eee Watgdy vekeuanscase 41 41 48 42 42—209| Rad Skinner, the 2 ype next toed the scratch and got a beauti- 
tT PIII vas penn ss es co cscescenescscestsece 41 42 48 41 40—207 | ful straight away shot, and after following up and h way down, 
c Beginners’ Mateh. he surprised us all and himself the most so by breaking the ball. 
L FOSUCD.. +. e-scereceeeceerereccereevereeesens 41 41 41 48 43—209| Skinner stepped back with a smile hovering away around behind his 
g A FyMCD..... 20s. sceeee scene cocceeseeseeceees .42 40 40 41 41-201] ears, not doubting that he already had won the perm. 
T Tot. Bush, Hen.’s brother, and vice-president: of the club, stood up 


BOSTON, April 19.—The cold, raw wind prevented a large attend- 
ance at Walnut Hill to-day, ane those who did attend were prevented 
by this a e0oy ds. from making large scores. Following are the 

eS, at 8. ; 
seereedmoor Practice Match.—J. A. Frye 46, C. B. Edwards 45, H. 
Cushing 45,M. R. Jafray 45, A. L, Brackett 43, F. Stetson 42, W. J. 
Meadows 42, F. C. She (mil.) 41, W. H. Oler 41, B. A. aon 41, 
J. Paysen (mil.) 40, M. J. White 40, W. J. Look 39, A. Darling 38. 

‘Creedmoor Prize Match,—J. P. Bates 45, re-entry 44, J. A. Cobb 42, 
re-entry 42, B, A. Lappen 41. 

Decimal Match.—W. Charles (C.) 86. J. A. e (A.) 78, A. C. Adams 

' 0) 7 roanury 75, M. J. White (A.) 72, B. A. Lappen (A.) 72, W. J. 
k (C.) 70, 


BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB.—April 10, 12-ring target, possible 120: 
M. Dorrler 119, A. Lober 119, C. Rein 115, G, Zimmermann 114, J. F. 
Campbell 111, 8, Mehrbach 107, B. Walters 101, 8. f. C. Weber 95, Lou- 


itzki 89 
PRIMROSE SOCIAL CLUB.—Series of matcbes at elub range, 
Fourth and Market streets, Camder, N. J. Airgun, 10lbs., 45ft. 


to take his shot, and as he raised his gun a beautiful little ys came 
in toward him. and when it was almost in tiie gun, he pulled the trig- 
er and the ball disa peared. On seeing this Skinner’s jaw fell and 

e swore that the broke on the gun barrel. 

When Hen. stood up for his second ball, he again raised his gun, and 
- he saw no ball in the air, he just pulled the trigger and jumped 

leways. 

But this last movement was unnecessary, as the ball, which was 
going the way of Hen.’s first one, was smashed into a thousasd pieces, 
and in reply to the laughter which greeted his movement. Hen. re- 
ee : e had her down fine, and only stepped aside to see the 

leces: fly.” 

. Hank Walked up to the mark with blood in his -_ and yelled ‘‘pull” 
in a loud tone, and on seeing the ball fly away to the right, he repeated 
his former movements as regards his eves, and pulled the trigger. A 
thundering report was heard, and Hank, after several back somer- 
saults, took a seat on a stump, while his gun writhed in agony on the 
ground. The poor fellow had pulled two triggers instead of one, but 
nevertheless he broke his ball. 

When the president stood up for his second bal], be saw one go off 








. to the left, and after it had rulled on the ground he sent a load of No. 
| | | » | 10s flying after it, but it was too late and he was scored a cipher. 
® | it 1R | & | 4 | & So the fun continued until the fourth round had passed, with all the 
je; RR |e |= ° 4 | om Z members tied on one out of four. 
Name. | > | g | § |2/2 5 E 5, 2 ze Hen. appeared nervous when he faced the trap for his fifth ball, and 
| 8 | & Bis | & Bisi¢ai¢a4igl 4 when it sailed away from him, he banged away at it in a reckless 


manner and was consequently scored a miss. 

Hank got his first incomer for his fifth shot, and it so confused him 
to see the ball shooting toward him that he dodged, but it was too 
late, and the ball smacked him on the cranium, and thenI suppose 
cracked itself laughing at Hank’s terrible grimace, for it fell to the 
ground in pieces. Hank retired and joined Hen., both looking down- 
cast. 

When Skinner’s turn came he took extra precautions to win the 
medal, and just as he was about to ponr in the rhot into his gun he 
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| | 449 | called out, “‘Ain’t that a rabbit over there to the left,” and as all eyes 
a | i6 sis a e ie i2 ' tes | 151-7 | looked for the rabbit Rad. just let an extra charge of shot slip into 
“ein 12 | .. | 18 | 18 | 97 | 136-7 | *he.cns Dartaizht win him the champiouship, and he was going to 
26) 19/ 6/15) 7/.. | 12| 7 | 14 |106 | 13% a ee r P Lene 
98/11/16!| 8| 9/17! 6114! 8 1117 118 run no risks. No rabbit being in sight, the match was proceeded 
24/42/1381 15/12/14! 7) 6/ 13/116 | 128-9] With, and the president stepped up to the scratch full of hope and 
12/11 15 | 16/16! 7| 77 | 125-8 | Success. He got a nice one to the left, and covered it in a very cool 
a i7 | i8 8 | 33 | 1 manner and pulled the trigger. The president’seyes and mouth opened 
i0 | 15 | 4) i8 | “47 | 12 when he was informed that the ball was safe, but when he lowered 
8 8 | 3| 71 i8| i9 | 80 Ae his gun his hair stood on end, for about 3 ounces of No. 10s rattled 
J Gr | 7 11 | 21 | 10 out of his gun’s =a barrel, and piled upon the ground a 
a ia) 3 | ia! 8] 48/10! G0! 7 | 96 | 10 terrible proof of the president’s duplicity. F 
Dr. (, Hoeli. | 1/13 | 17 | 31 | 10 On seeing the rest of the club’s eyes and mouths open, Rad. re- 
a ng 1% | 9 41 | 41 | 10 marked, ““Darned if I didn’t forget to put a wad on that other load,” 
Q. Preusch... 10 | 28 20 14 ’4 | and this seemed to satisfy the remainder of the ‘8. G. C.”’ 
G. 4 7/13) i8/ii| 9! i2| 69 | 967 Tot Bush now had only to hit his ball to win the medal, and he did 
q | 9/9/19 it in grand style I must wy and to show us what he could do he 
J. « 9 6 | 10 | 25 emptied his other barrel at a large piece of the same ball, but as it 
C. Hoeul...... & 6 | 44 6 was pretty close to the ground, and as the basket containing the safe 
J. Weld 8| 5! 38 81241 6 balls was in range the entire load struck it, demolishing balls, basket 
yoo 6/4] i] 7) 181 4 and all. Nevertheless the vice-president dangles the championship 
7: Altman 0 4 9/138 #8 medal on his manly breast, whiie Hen. curses the trap, Hank his gun 
A.B oe ae ice = = Al and Rad. his luck, Following is the score in full: 
1. Aitman.......2. ee Dg a) O| Z|] al | deg. | Hem Bush... es eeccceeceeeseteeseeeteerteceteeeeeeeees 0100 0-41 
ibis aK ch be a TEN acevo recs cncdcciticcsacoovessccetdstiecctdcseoetse 1000 0-1 
a.. Se nice aie taeeMieeei ae Mts bane edad Meta des Lees 7 z ¢ ° 7 
WHEELIN . Va., — d 200yd. Ss < dicelvetuauscuadasaadeatimabarscasaucducedane - 
EES. S. Se, hee) ie cienients & Re ¢ "The I was asked by Hen. what I thought their chances would be at 


to-day (on the appearance of W. Milton Farrow) was small. 
club has not yet recovered from the effects of the flood. A perma- 
nent et, with butts for the marker, will soon be in position, when 
the scoring will be sarenged for the Massachusetts target by the 
favorite watch-dial plan. At present the scoring is very ee 
the marker takes a 7x9in. slate and a piece of chalk, and after the 
shot is pasted up makes his figures on the slate, which is then held 
up to--be read through a telescope at the firing point. Occasional 
mistakes are made by‘ the shooters in decipho: e figures, but 
generally in the right direction; a check on such mistakes, however, 
is made by keeping the previons shot on the other side of the slate. 
Thirty shots each were fired, which are divided into strings of 15 shots 
for convenience. A combination —— was used, but the score, to be 
intelligible to your readers, must be by Massachusetts or Creedmoor 
count, the former is appended. Mr. Farrow used a Bullard, Mr, 
Jaeger @ Ballard ani Mr, Cox a Sharps rifle: 
Farrow $10 912 9 11 10 10 11 11 12 12 10 10 11 12-158 
eee 710 10 11 1212 8 11 10 11 11 12 11 10 10 11—160—318 
Jaeger 1212 81210 8101112 8 91012 9 9—152 
BET.--+---- +.) 17 1010 1110 911 9 8 10 12 10 10 10 12—153—305 
Cox 10 10 10 11 10 9101210 910 9 0 12 12—144 
ease ter e510 11 8 10 11 12 11 12 9 11 12 11 10 10 10—158—322 

The club entertained the champion at a banquet in the evening, 
where all the talk was on rifles and bullets. 

GARDNER, Mass., April 19.—At the Hackmatack Range yesterday 
the Gardner Rifle Club shot a match with the Brattleborough Club, 
exchanging shots by are. Two scores to each on a Massachu- 
setts target with a possible 120. The result was as follows: 


Chicago, and I told him they would be ‘‘good;”’ but I added, ‘‘for the 

tail end,” to myself. If they go I will promise the readers that they 

will again hear from SIPPo. 
MassIL.on, Obio. 


GUN QUERIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will be thankful if some of your readers who have practical 
anes of the subject, will give their views upon the tollowing 

uestions: 

. Will a 16 or 20-bore, with its proper charge, kill as far as a larger 
bore gun, both being bored in the same manner? Of course, the 
chances of hitting are less with small bores than with larger, because 
the air is not so full of shot, but provided the game is hit, will the 
killing power or penetration be as great at the same distance? 

The second question is, ees the small-bore barrels made 
shorter than the larger bores? e 16-bores as a rule are 26 inches, 
the 12-bore 30, and the 10-bores 30 to 32 inches, If a 16-bore 28-inch 
barrel will burn all the powder and give all the force, why will not 
the same length of barrel do the same with the larger bore? Or 
equrse, more powder is used in the larger bore, but there is also more 
space in the barrel for it to consume. 

Third—Is there any advantage in having long barrels? 

Fourth—Which is the most desirable in a 16 or 20-bore; to have one 
barrel Sue and the other choked, or both choked, either full or 
modified? J.E. W. 


arduer. NNN — 3 Vireinia City, Nev. 
GF Ellsworth.....,109 103—218 Cobb.............. ll 106—214 
LU I ove ccece 110 106—216 Howe............... 102 109—211 
\coeu ewaaae me ; = Tiehols Bled. wiosees = 103—208 BOSTON GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 
See eee ee eee WELLINGTON, Mass., April 16.—Below find results of the above 
CA Hinds “*"108 100-205 Reed... “"100 101-201 shoot. A fine day made the meet one of the most successful 
HC Knowlton... . 99 101-200 Knight.............. 97 98—195 | held, the best shooters of the surrounding clubs being present in 
FH Knowlton...... 9% 102-199 Taft................ 102 94—105 | full strength. Between 3,000 and 4,000 birds were required to feed 
‘clipe Ss 97-188 Nichols. 101 72 -193 | the voracious traps. The next two days’ shoot, April 30and May 1, 
Sees faa 92 9e—190 —— be a great day, particularly should weather conditions 
5 assist: 
ee gear Tne Meta ae Tees “ 
NEW YORK GALLERY SHOTS.—The All-Comers Match at the, leld.........++++ eee. o Reed. «--...0..-.+0+ 111-7 
Grand Central Ritle Range, No. 5 Vanderbilt avenue, still concinues | & A Sampson... mpraays as S32 = ish...........+. 1111100—5 
to excite increased interest as it approaches its end. It has shown | C H DeRochmont ...... 1 a 2 ae. oo 1110111—6 
conclusively by its success that the interest in gallery practice has | R F Schaefer............ Le 110-4 J Clare COM... 0060 se eee 1101010—4 
not altogether died out, and that it needs only the proper stimulus to | 1 W Eager.............. nit -$ WIB eases onersnrts 1011111—6 
develop an old time enthusiasm. There have been few changes in oreo cee seccccecees aie D oon aa meee sines as 
the scores of this week. The following are the best: J. H. Brown for | E T Smith............... 000 E 7 he EsexteSueesas 111011—5 
record 838, P.G. Fanning 333, H. Oehl 325,G@. Zimmerman 3-2, M. Pe nc sscemanusees 1110001—4_ LE Johnson....... .... 1110111—6 


Winners—Reed first, Clark and Johnson second, Kirkwood and De- 
Rochmont third, Eager and Houghton fourth, 

Second shoo@§é pair doubles, 15yds. rise: 

tark 10 11 Ol BM 64daad dgccnases 00—3 


Dorrler 319, L. Bird 319, W. M. Farrow 317, J. Coppersmith 317, C. E. 
Keater 314, G. I. Seab' 313. W. Simpson 310. H. I, Howlett 308, H. 
Von Der Linder 307, Dr. Toal 306, W. Klein 303, C. Rein 300. 



















CUYAHOGA RIFLE CLUB.—At the annual meeting, held at Cleve- 00 00-1 Bralcy........ 2 00—2 
land, O., April 18, officers were chosen for the year: . k, Hunting- 00 10—1 DeRochmont. : 10—4 
ton, President; W. J. Akers, Vice-President; F. D. Bosworth, Secre- 10 11-3 Eager...... 11—5 
tary; P. F, Spenzer, Treasurer. The president appointed Messrs. 00 10-2 CFSteele. 11-3 
Sobey, Luehrs and Brunner as Trustees. 10 11—5 Houghton 11-6 

DOVER, N. H.—On April 19 Geo. H. Wentworth, of Dover, N. H., -.10 11 10-4 Reed...... 00-3 
while practicing at ., off-hand. made a clean score of 50 points. 01 01 10-8 Kirkwood...... -00 10 11-3 
Out ef 15 shots fired, 14 were in the bullseye. Winners—Houghton first, Perry second, Stark and Sampson third 

aTthied shoot, feingls ns 

shoot, e, s. rise: 
THE TRAP. rrish... -se++-O111101—5  Steele....... . .0100000—1 
Kirkwood TOHO-s Parker.” Mo—6 
wood.... — arker.. .-1111011— 

THE DUFFER CLUB. De Rochmont 01010002 Perry... “11110105 
OUR corenpenaae has found the champion elub of the country, | Stark..... ---0110100-3 JS Snow... - -1000100—2 
and without malice will set down their doings of one day. Henry | Eager..... -eeeee---1111011—6 A T Decker... ---01101111—6 
Bush is the —a of the Sippo Gun Club, and with bim I went to | Clark......... ---.1000111—4 A F Cooper............ -1111110—6 
the shooting grourd. . ee saheeae ..---1010100—3 J W Getchell........ ++ -3111110—6 

On the way, Hen. Bush rpleiest to me that this was to be a match | Reed................-++++ 011J111—6 E W Law............... 1110111—6 
for the championship of the club, and they were to shoot from | Schaefer. ............... 0111111—-6 LEJohnson............ 1111101—6 
. meets trap with a screen, their first venture at that sort of shoot- = i a mesoag ngecte sof BEE Goce scausag ..-.1111101—6 


Winners— and Law first, Gerrish second, Clark and Hough- 


Hen. furthermore stated that the S. G. C. had some thoughts of é ‘Decker 
ton third, Stark and Field fourth. 





going to Ohicago to participate in the clay-pigeon tournament at that E 
Place next ; Fourth shoot, 3 pair doubles, 15yds. rise: 

Afcer setting the trap and adjusting the screen I held four small | Gerrish.............. 10 00 ie * Hougbton........... 01 11 11-5 
twigs in my hand to let the Club draw and determine the | Stark..-............-.11 40 10-4 Sebaefer............ 01 11 11-5 
pre geneaee) pay Bush the shortest twig, and he imme- Ee fe A me’ eee 11 10 10-4 
diatel gun and walked uptothe mark. Hank Greene, | Perry:.....:.......... 00 11 11-4 Decker............... 01 10 10-3 
the treasurer of the club, mana the strings, and I was to a AS 2 eo RO SS 0 11 11-5 
tally. The secretary yelled ang, tare his gun to his sh PME e coos ohio ice .01 10 01-8 HO Warren...;.... .00 00 O1—1 
der as Hank gave a terrible yank on the same string he had BG Sikg weno danas 01 10 01-3 Field................ 00° 00 O1—1 
cot evplving the trap with. On seeing no ball fy sreequres oe csteanes sce i died EW Tioker...:.....:10 -11 Ol-4 
got confused around at - ip 6 3 but ies tetas 11 ‘10 @=3 White.......... eee OL’ 10 1154 
wortby neyer b , but just kept iP eye along the | Snow.......... meinen 10 00 Ns 




































































Winners— 
rish, 
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Ne nn ee nn enn nnn ene ene een 
oe OOOO OvrvovrcoCTl_Lh2OD_—__——_c>>onmwox i vesm—u' 


r and Schaefer first, Stark and Parker second, Ger: 


Snow and Kirkwood third, Warren and Field fourth. 






Winners—Perry and Gerrish first. Co 
second, Decker, Snow and Holden third, 
Sixth sweep, 5 single birds, from 5 traps, 18yds. rise: 





Nic 


Fifth shoot, 7 single birds, 18yds. rise: 
Gerrish.... GGREEEEEEee BUN G ccs cececsesencccee 1111111—7 
ee -1011001I—4 Eager................64-- 0111111—6 


A J ee 1110111—6 


DeKochmont. 1111111—7 GF Cutting..... .--.1111001—6 
Tet kecke gine anche: Ge MOO ciccesccocencscess 1101111—3 
0011010—8 Houghton........... .. 1111001—5 
1111001I—5  Snow................ .«.-1111010-5 
OE er 0111100—4 
0110011—4 Williams,.......... ..... 1010001—8 
1110011—5_ F Chester............... 0010101—3 
1101111—6 Kirkwood................ 110!111—6 
0101011—4_ Braley................... 1110101—5 
0111111—6 J Nichols............... 1110101—4, 
1111111—7 CB Holden.... ........ 1011110—'5 


r, Stark and Kirkwood 
chols fourth. 


WEI aaicccess, esicccadon: 11001—3 Eager....... Pade wadadedis 01111—4 
DeRochmont.............. BI Cova co cies cacccctencees 00101--2 
Mas cccddceénscanunced 00000—O Decker...........-....+.-- 00011—2 
ida vcdcexeudhh wees ade cinatcadencdsaved 11111—5 
iio vcucdadecasaduecde Pcie cwccended 11000—2 
Man cuscevccdicde coed dc ccenadesscaneeces 11100—3 
MES cddacayd eecaecwéed RT ivuctduse cascades 11010—8 
Schaefer ... 2 MINN adie-cadcadnas 00000—-0 
Houghton ENNIS diva dinsdcesuqeauna 10100—2 
RE paceddevessa naened Mio Lannndceadcacesens 11001—3 
WO a4: Oa cexaxecuacd DN cdseccsancceodeasdus 00110—2 
ra nddvadadedsvideesnes Side acevscss sceeass i0001—2 
GE iccadsecegusesy acd I WT re s waanecce cecuess 01111—4 


Perry first, Houghton and Eager second, Law and DeRochmont 
third, Smith and Braley fourth. 
Seventh shoot, 3-man team, badge match: 


Massachusetts Rifle Association, First Team. 


RM Gaccdasdsenes 01 01 N- 
i 01 O1 10—3 
Winners—DeRochmont first, Prentiss second, Decker and White 
third, Reed and Snow fourth. 
Eleventh shoot, 5 single birds from five traps, 18yds. rice: 


doubles, 15yds. rise: 
11 10 11-5 S$ 








Single Trap. 
1111111111—19 
1111011110—17 
1111110111—17—53 


1011110111—15 
0111111101—18 
1111100111—16—49 


1100101011—15 
1000111111—16 
0111001011—13—44 


5 Traps. Doubles. 
DeRochmont........... 10111 10 il il 
i dienteacadsrscnucsss 01111 11 11 Ot 
WON ves cnccscs ass 11011 10 01 11 
Worcester Sportsman’s Club, First Team. 

Pits cwnmevententen 10110 01 11 10 
Nae? dcaconadqcnss 11011 nh i 
FOEBF. 6. cccce canoe aren 01 10 11 

Exeter Sportsman’s Club. 
i ofa csaecccs nes 11110 11 11 10 
Sodas sdddcacacses 01101 11 11 il 
re 11100 10 11 01 


Four teams additional shot, ranging from 44 to 35. Winners thus: 
7 ‘eaaaeaa Rifle Association first, Worcester second, Exeter team 
third. 


Eighth shoot, 7 single birds, 18yds. rise: 
dcannicecess cued 0111111—6 DeRochmont...... ... ..1111111--7 
Ga cncdicunsecanse BERRRO MAE cvawdcaescd. wdadcaces 1111110--6 
| Sa oo. a Se 0111110-—5 
EE bndcicciace saben 1001111—5 Schaefer................ 1001111—5 
GO dawacee axvdcnccness 1100111—5 Cutting................. 0011110-—4 


ta ccenecsnetuscnads io S|... eee 1110111--6 
DN dcaccan's seeese 1101110—5 
TO ccccccvecvccewss 1100101—4 


Ceccceccoed 0110110—4 


1111111—7 
..0011001—3 


Sampson and White third, Cooper and Houghton fourth. 
Ninth shot, 5 single birds, 18vds. rise: 


TIPE WO0R. 2.2.06 occcccceccsss RE UPN iedne daadenawada 44 11111--5 


St avivcatsudacadesas tt. eae 10111-—4 
We ca écevnccerse 00111—3 DeRochmont............. 11111--5 
ess ccacesacaeccem BEM DC anc cree ccecsccceeed 01101—38 
GR ecccs <cdeasescens 11111—5 Snow.......... ..01011—2 
WU i dciaccndeesccenncdes 11111—G6 ~Schaefer................. 11011--4 
I taaed deen ccad agen |. eee or 00110--2 
BOER caccass idansuncaxuaalay ee CI iia. oc ccccnsiaceaaans 11111—5 
Sitidiwdnaddakecomnese 11011—4 Warren........... .......M111—5 
icc ncccsiccesccscece BE CGE sce ssa cc=s scinnes 11111—5 
Picea 6c xenensnene- xe WEREEE PUe ed sacencconsucacesas 11111—5 
mer Tic ated deadmsnenate de PI EMM axaccisetdseideviadqnce 11001-3 
MING 50 eens senssasaneess 01111—4 
Bbevictenge: eae ....11010—3 


Winners—Parker and White first, ‘Steele and Eager second, Holden 
and Decker third, Gerrish and Braley fourth. 
Tenth shoot, 3 pair 


i nacadel uaoucxde O1 O01 Of—z 

ee 2 8 OS eee 11 11 01-5 
.--01 11 11—5 Sampson............. 10 11 01-4 
onl Gy Wr Ti ise necce ccucesns 10 11 11-5 
act Ee GRR Gc. di cncccncccas 00 11 01--8 
10 0) 10—2 Warren............. 11 6O 11-4 
00 11 O1—3 Nichols............... 10 11 01—4 
Ge Gh WS Whittle... « ..cccccccess 11 10 00-3 
ee 11 10 00-3 


MIE cancucsaedsaceds: 44: te a eee 01000—1 
CE iicisccnndcacost Beene’ RMNNONR oe cdxcnaduccada’ 1.110-3 
NO dats cnandctes cans WEI COON aos ccs cccccces unas 10110—3 
ME Biansadaadecdadenouses 11011—4 DeRochmont............. 10111—4 
Ro nddececeacccceses no 2 2 een 101¢.9—2 





DP do scccceosesewns 00010—1 Cutting ................00. 01101--8 
MEE edeex stedcutacasedaas GGETI—3. NIGROD 6 ccccccscccccccnccs 10111- 4 
RE ade cidanencecdisexews DRE WOUND cncsictvicccecn was .11011—4 
 gasesiaactccnaadeuaas 01011—3 Prentice..............06.- 00010—1 


Decker and Clark first, Sampson second, Perry third, Reed fourth. 


Twelfth shoot, 3 pair douoles, 15yds, rise: 
RS 01 11 11—5 Warren.............. 00 O01 01-2 
PN dia ceucccspes «OD GE TRG RIB iion occ vccciccs ..10 00 11-3 
Os sc cdccadca-ue -11 10 11—5 Decker... ... ...... 10 11 0-3 
DeRochmont........ Th WD WO=-6 GRAN. on oi ccisicciccccs 11 11 11-6 
De cdaskcacedaes aa TE GE G6 CR ok cicgsccccess 01 10 11—4 
, WP ee | irae dveedaccxcsas 10 11 10—4 
11 01—3 Nichols... .......... 11 01 0-8 





OP BERG WWII eae nes dccavaas ll ll 10-5 


h 0 
Stark first, Perry second, DeRochmont, Law and Prentiss third, 





Snow fourth. 

Thirteenth shoot, 7 single birds, 18yds. rise: 
Perry H10100—4 White... ........0.0000. 1106001—3 
cager. CERI: FIO cicccssene ccsecnes 1010000-—-2 
Stark 1101110—5 Reed ............cccccces 1001600—2 
DeRochmont RUREREEOS Cig cc decccencsanscans 1001111—5 
I ac cccctaes) cnes 1111111—7 Houghton............. -1111111—7 
RAMIGO 65. ccc ccc ccnes BAEGII—F WASTES... 2 000500005: 0001100—1 
ra ccssccécccasa TERMOI—S DECK. 2.0.6 occ cescsccces 110.1116 
i | ee ene 1011111—6 
idvc de csssciceasas 0101111—5 

Winnners—DeRochmont, Cooper, Sampson and Houghton first, 
Decker and Law second, Stark and Clark third, Perry fourth. 

Fourteenth shoot, 5 single birds, 18yds. rise: 
MN ga ncdude< ccceoues O00110—2 Cooper.......... ....---- 101!1—4 
EN idacudacinca eetecees po = 2 a ae 01000—1 

Mitiecen® scdeeen adndeed METRE HO BO ciciiccvcses ccevace: 01010- 2 

ie ccd pecawenvenne GE MN did deens: eedvnddxancend 10000—1 
DeR i ernckdasewsae te a: 11011—4 
Dade eecckasadneadcusces 1OH1I—4 Nichols. ... ....cccccscecces 00001—1 
PE Gicudecatctaveacnneds BEE Wade ccdvices enéccuer 11111—5 


r 


Nichols fourth. 


Eage 11101—4 
Decker and Steele first, Clark 


and Eager secend, Parker third, 


NEWTON, Mass.. April 10.—Gl1ss ball and clay-bird shoot. The 


Newton Rifle Association and 


Newton Center Gun Club enjoyed 


friendly matches, which resulted in victory for the Newtons in both. 
The scores follow: 


Newton Rifle Association Team. 


lay- Pigeons. 
Se nechehe dad dead eeeeee +e -0111101110—7 


.-1010111111—8 


Glass Balls. 
4111111111—10 
1101111111— 9 


PE cnanedequda per ieaddeands 1111001000—4 1111110110— 8 
MN ac adacaudadcstnetucatededs 0111100000—4 0111111100— 7 

Se genkacemedensaianael >...-1110011111- 8—32 1011110111— 8—42 

Newton Center Club Team. 
Carre, Glass Balls. 
nna ds cgcuducdéccensabakada 1110111011—8 11100011117 
NS ona“ ascnsian waddduaatat 1100001100—5 1010111011—7 
a . .0000011001—3 1111110011—3 
Steveps...... atne, shnnsaeiurda 0010000000-—1 1111110101—8 
4 cecpegcnccaibesceccceseces 0111100000421 1111101001—7—37 
t is hoped a seturn match will be shat soou.~-T. A. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 3.—At the regular weekly shoot of the 
Narragansett Gun Club, for the State Badge, the followin pees 
er 22, 

. Roberts 20, C. B, Potter 18, H. D. Mathewscn 
16, F. O. Weboskey 16. 


were made outof a ible 25: W. H. Sheldon 22, E. W. 
E. 8. Luther 20, E. 
18, G. W. Cary 18, H. L. Palmer 18, L. M. Edd 
Cc. F. Baldwin 15, F. E. Tingley 13, C. M. Sheldon 13, C. C. Gray 12, G 


F. Butts 12. Tie between Tinker and Sheldon: Tinker 5, Sheldon 5, 
Second tie: Tinker 4, Sheldon 4. Third tie: Tinker1,Sheldon2. W. 


H. Sheldon wins badge second time. 


Regular shoot of Narragansett Gun Club for state betes, x= 

. L. Pal- 
. Tinker 19, E. H. Roberts 18, C.C. Gray 14, E. S. Luther 
22, F. E. Tingley 22, C. B. Potter 20. H. D. Mathewson 18, G. W. Cary 
Sweepstakes sare day: First 
sweep, W. H. Sheldon first, Luther and Roberts second, E. W. Tinker 
Eddy fourth. Second sweep, E. W. Tinker. first, 
Palmer second, W, H. Sheldon third and Luther and Roberts fourth. 


pigeons, 15yds.. 5traps: G. F. Butts 23, W. H. Sheldon 20, 
mer 20,E W 


19. G. F. Butts wins badge first time. 
third and L. M. 


—W. H. SHELDON. 
WALLINGFORD, Conn., April 9.—Match for State club medal, 


teams of four men, 25 clay-pigeons each, or 100 each team: New 


Haven (No. 1), 69; New Haven (No. 2), 55; Wallingford, 66; Meriden, 
65; Bridgeport, 60; Milford, 52. 

igeons each: Goodrich (of Wallingford) 41, Folsom 39, Baker 39, 
Sete 38, Nichols 35, Brogden 35, Ives 34, Spencer 33, Fowler 27, 
Talbot 27. Gurd 24. Tousey, Armstrong and Smith withdrew. 
shoot for State medal, New Haven, second Wednesday in May. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 15.—The Cornell 
University Gun Club is now in a flourishing condition. It was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1883, and has now about twenty members, of whom 
several are very good shots. Tne grounds of the club are located on 
the lake shore, and we shoot over the water. Ata meeting heid April 
10 the following officers were elected: President, F. G. Scofield, °84; 
Vice-President, H. C. Taylor. ’86; Secretary and Treasurer, A. C. 
Cogswell, 87. At the regular shaot on Saturday following, the gold 
medal was won by A. S. White, 13 out of 14. We have a strong trap, 
with frequently a beavy breeze, but as yet the medal has never been 
won by a smaller score than 12 out of 15. The gun is becoming popu- 
lar in other colleges now, and it would be pleasant to have a few in 
tercollegiate contests.—A. C. C. 

WELLINGTON, Mass., April 19.—About fifty shooters gathered at 
the Malden Gun Club’s grounds this afternoon, and participated in 
the various events of the day, with the following results: 

Cup match—Adams 7, Goodnow 7, Sawyer 6, Wemy s 5, Buffum 4, 
Honvkins 4. 

First event, five birds—Scott first, Brown seconc. 

Second event, five birds—Brown and Hopkins divided first, Scott 
and Steele divided second. 

Third event, five birds—Pratt first, Chambers and Goodnow divided 
second, Sawyer and steele divided third, Sanborn and Brown divided 
fourth. 

Fourth event, five birds—Goodnow first, Hopkins second, Pratt and 
Adams divided third, Saunders and Scott divided fourth. 

Fifth event, five birds—Chambers first, Pratt second, Sawyer and 
Goodnow divided third, Saunders and Harrold divided fourth. 

Sixth event—Saunders first, Chambers second, Goodnow and 
Brown divided third. 

Seventh event, five birds—Brewn first, Hopkins second, Scott third. 
Rx hth event, five birds—Goodnow first, Sawyer second, Hopkins 
third. 

Ninth event, five balls—Sawyer and Hopkins divided first, Hunt@ 
and Brown divided second, Pratt and Adams divided third. 

Tenth event, five birds—Adams first, Brown and Goodnow divided 
second, Saunders thiid. 

— event, five birds—Saunders first, Hopkins second, Brown 
third. 

Twelfth event, five birds—Sawyer first, Hopkins and Brown second, 
Hunter third. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass., April 16 —The Southbridge Rod and Gun 
Club have recently held their annual shoot, with the following re- 


sults: 
Balls. Pigeons. 

MME. 55 x cic: wnichinsee bemuisbencubosenbonee 0111111110—8 1111100111—8 
RMRIOEER 5 5 os cassicen: Gaansesseoeenn 1110001111—7 1110131011—8 
ENE civics cseuaunsanvensuesesesbene 1011011111—8 1111010110—7 
PRG si cicaw, Saswiews. cakacessoee eee 1101011010—6 1111100111—8 
PRR e vain bu bas wi bseebagescaanae Sinai 0010110111—6 1100111101—7 
EIN 5 Sssicics aise ioeun sion wae stot alee 1011110111—8 1010010011—5 
SIN. 3 sch auitcbanacinwevebeGusne sor Senin 1110101000—5 0011101111—7 
EE ‘oreo ene 0111010011—6 1110119001—6 
TE ini cci cs cxcsccsswsensesieney -1010110011—6 1011000110—5 
SN. 5c ntnepiinneudia niece sean sbeleamaiiine 1011000011 -5 0100011010—4 
DS on. asvatecocessceed.-ahasue bee 0000011101—4 0011001101—5 


The following is the result of the shooting to settle ties: 


—-* Sessa Sbcteaceckbesacksenn ses ...5 11100-3 0 1—1 
EM Siccist cscs: Gnoenimeawaa es fa vient se esa 01101-3 11-2 
BE, ccaivcruscasvanicrenebaseveh ppubesee nenke 00011-2 1 


NEE a cs: kp eae el een aeeoee bebo eeee eS 10100-2 0 

Sweepstakes: First, 7 balls. Marble first, Howe second, Metcalf 
third, Phillips fourth. *econd. 7 pigeons: Pocci first, Phillips and Ellis 
divile second, Brown third, Howe fourth. Third, 5 balls: Harring- 
ton first..Phillips and Bradford second, Howe third, Pocci fourth. 
Fourth, 2-men team, 5 balls per man: Howe and Harrington first, 
Williams and Phillips second 


WEBSTER, Mass., April 18.—The officers of the Rod and Gun Club 
for the.ensuing year are: President, Henry J. Bates; Vice-President 
and Secretary, Alexander Grabam: Treasurer, John F. Hinds. The 
club have a shoot on Memorial Day, arrangements to be completed 
next week. 

CLAY-PIGEON PATENTS.—We have received from a Tennessee 
correspondent a communication in reference to the clay-pigeon pat- 
ents. The writer assumes that the original patent does not cover 
the manufacture of the pigeon, as it isnow made, and gives it as his 
opinion that an imitation of the device would not be held by the 
courts to be aninfringement. We judge that the writer's examina- 
tion of the Ligowsky patents has been incomplete; and a reference 
to the patents issued since the one he quotes will probably show that 
all the changes in the pigeon are covered. The numbers are (original 
patent) No, 231,919, No. 246,401, No. 256,227 (re-issue), No. 10,122, No. 
248,362. and four more are pending. Those named relate to the target. 
No. 246,161 relates to the process by which the disc is made. This, 
we believe, the Ligowsky Company consider the most valuable of 
their patents. for by this process clay-pigeons (and other pottery) 
can be made cheaper than by any other method now in use. This 
has been tested by a Canadian firm, who some time ago began the 
manufacture of clay-pigeons, and found that even with their import 
duty of 25 pr ceat., they could byyZof the American manufacturers 
cheaper than they could make the article themselves. 

THE CLAY-PIGEON DIAMOND PIN, which is to be given at the 
Chicago tournament, is now on exhibition at the manufacturers’, 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., this city. 





Answers to Correspondents. 





&® No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





Mr. E. Hoven will oblige us by sending his address to this office. 


P. A. fi., Paterson, N. J.--The open brook trout season in New Jer- 
sey is March 1—Oct. 1. No law on pickerel. 

J.P. H., St. Martinsvil'e, La.—You may procure a wire scratch 
brush from any one of the firms dealing in firearms in this city. 

H. B. O., Minnesota.— The rifle will be described in the series of 
illustrated articles now in course of publication in our rifle columns. 

W.E. H., Fort A: D. Russel, Wy.—1. The rubber dealers furnish a 
cement for repairing rubber goods. 2. To glue cloth to metal use 
stratena. 

F. A. H., Westminster, Vt.—We do not know where the traps are 
made. but you can procure them by writing to any of the dealers in 
firearms. 

J. H. B., Boston.—Is there any book or directory published which 
gives the names and addresses of all the rifie clubs in the country; 
also the officers of each club? Ans, No. 

E H.C.. New Orleans.—How can I whiten the feathers of pigeons 
for mounting? .Ans. Suspend the skins in a barrel, set bottom up, 
and burn some brimstone under it. Let them smoke for a day ortwo. 

IDLEWILD, Newcastle; Del.—1. We know: of no firm making a 
specialty of sporting pictures, except Ourrier & Ives, of New York. 
2. Try the Lyman sight. 3. Apply to the National Rifie Association. 
New York. 

B. W. S., Detroit, Mich.—The English setter generally a:rites at 
maturity when about a year and a half old. Some of them develop 
earlier than this, and some are not full grown until two or two and a 
half years old. 7 

ReapDer.—Please state where 1 would be likely to find good bass 
fishing in New York state. Would I be likely to find good fishing 
and camping grounds on either Cayuga or Seneca Lake? Ans. The 
bass fishing on Hemlock Lake is probably as good as any in Western 
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Match for individual medal, 50 clay- 


Next 









New York. You can find camp) nds there. 
bass in Cayuga, and also other good fis 
Seneca Lake is as good. We should go to 


dice, or to Canandaigua Lake in preference to Seneca. 


A. M. B.—Ordinary paint, mixed with linseed oil and foepentipe, 


tar poore for fresh water, For salt water there are a humber 0! 
anti-fou 
towns. They are all applied with an ordinary\paint brush. 

J.C. C., Charlotte Harbor, Fla.—Is theré another name for tha 
poisonous lizard called Heloderma? What is the length and color of 


the lizard, and where is it found? Ans. The Heloderma suspectum, or 
Gila monster. Sometimes four or five feet in length. Fuund m the 


Southwest. 


W. H. K., Philadeiphia._-There are deer and partridge in the Bush- 
kill (Pa.) region, wit oor excellent trout streams, or streams that 
ing. The inclosure to which you refer is 

robably that of the Blooming Grove Park, which is some distance 


were formerly good for fis 
rom Bushkill. 


‘Prrtievs.—Where can I go to fish near New York and return the 
same day, and what fish can I catch? Ans. Take ferry to ~~ 
. ete. 
For fresh water try Lake Ronkonkoma for black bass, or 


Island or go to Gravesend Bay and catch striped , weakfish 
in season. 


go to Croton Lake. 


Remus, Rochester, N. Y.—I forward you a tree toad. which I have 


caught in this vicinity. Please give me some information about it. 


Will it develop into any other form? Ans. The specimen is one # es 

t has 
attained its full development and will change no more. Your speci- 
men appears to be Chorophilus triseriatus. It belongs to the family 


little “‘peepers’* so often heard in early spring in wet places, 


Hylide, or tree frogs. 


W. A. W., Virginia.—The compilation entitled *‘Frank Forester’s 
Fugitive Sporting Sketches” contains the following papers: ‘‘The 
Game of North America (Woodcock and Quail), ‘‘Among the Moun- 
tains,’’ ‘‘A Blaze at Barnegat,’’ ‘‘The American Bittern,”’ ‘The Death 
of the Stag,” ‘‘The Red Fox,” ‘A Trip to Chateau Reiher, or Snipe 
Shooting on the St. Lawrence,” ‘Spring Snipe—a Rambling Paper,” 


“Domestication of Game Birds.” 


M. H. P.—1. Where can we find good lines for a cruising sneakbox 
for a crew of two? 2. We have alight practice boat which we wish to 

rovide with seats, rowlocks and oars; where can we obtain correct 
information as to the relative positions and dimensions of the same? 
1. We will publish the lines later on. Do not know where you 
2. In ordinary rowboats the thwarts are placed 7}¢in. 
below the gunwale, and the rowlocks about 9in. from after edge of 


Ans. 
can find them. 


thwart. The thwarts should be placed so that the boat will trim wita 


one, two, or more in her, allowing sufficient room between them for 


the legs when extended. 


Yachting. 


FIXTURES., 
May 18.—Eclipse Y. C., Openiug Cruise. 
May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 24.—Boston Y.C., wens Cruise. 
May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Matches, 
May 30.—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 30.—Newark Y. C., Spring Match. 
May 30.—South Boston Y. C., Spripg Match. 
May 30.—City Point Mosquito Fleet, 13 and 15ft. boats. 
May 30.—New Haven Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 31.—Boston Y.C., First Match,Connor and Commodore’s cups. 
June 9.—Portland Y. C., Challenge Cup. 
June 10.—Atlantic. Y. C., Aunual Match. 
June 11.—Hudson River Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches, 
June 14.—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 
Juve 16.—Newark Y. C., Open Match. 
June 19.—New Jersey Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 21.—Hull Y. C., Pennant Match. 
June 23.—Newark Y. C. Open Matches. 
June 24.—New Haven Y. C., Spring Match. 
June 28.—Boston Y. C.. Ladies’ Day. 
June 30.—Manhattan Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
June 30.—Eclipse Y. C.. Spring Match. 
4.—Larchmont Y. C., Annual Open Matches. 
4.--Hull Y. C., Review and Cruise, five days. 
9.—Beverly Y. C:, Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 12.--Boston Y. C.. Second Club Match. , 
July 12.—Hull Y. C,, First Club Match. 
July 19.—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
July 26.--Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Second Championship. 
July 30.—Oswego Y. (., Open Matches, 
Aug. 2.—Kingston, Ont., Open Matches. 
Aug. 2.—Hull Y. C., First Championship Match. 
6.—Bay of Quinte Y. C.. Open Matches. 
. 9.—Boston Y. C., Open Matches, all clubs. 
Aug. 16.—Hull Y. C., Annual Open Matches. 
Aug. 16.—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. 
Aug. 23.—-Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 
Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 
Aug. 30.—Hull Y. C., Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 6 —Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 
. 6.—Beverly Y.C., Marblehead, Special Matches. 
Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 








THE HAND OF THE BOURBONS. 


A MOTION was made and promptly sat down upon pete in one 
of the principal yacht clubs of New York to have the lines of 
winning vackin taken off and kept on file as club progeny to further 
interest and instruction. A similar rule is already enforced in 
another club, and the parent institution insists upon the deposit of 
every yacht’s model in the club before —— permissicn to race. 
The reasons, if they can be dignified as such, why the motion in this 
particular club failed to pass, are as thoroughly stupid and benighted 
as other customs for which the Bourbon and retrograde element in 
yachting affairs is responsible. It was argued that bcuilders spent a 
life time in perfecting their models, and their success should not be 
paraded for the profit of others. In other words, the less we know 
and the less chance we are given to find out, so much the better. 
Hide your light, little penny dips at that, under a thimble, lest some 
one might catch a stray ray from the feeble glim of bungling, blun- 
dering stumbling upon the truths a yacht club is supposed to or- 
ganize to further in accord with the terms of its charter, The ridic- 
ulous aspect of this opposition from the Bourbons is truly laughable. 
Nine yachts out of every ten to be seen off Bay Ridge are more or 
less hideous, misshapen boxes and traps no knowing man would —_ 
to look at twice, and the single exception in the ten is scarce equal 
mediocrity in most cases. The builders and owners of those yachts 
ceuld not reproduce the same vessels themselves if they tried. 
They are clumsily set up from rough, unfair whittled chunks 
not within many inches of the boats supposed to be 
copies of the elegant kindling wood furnishe@y the owners to 
play with, and upon which are based the Sapient opinions 
of people who have never been off soundings, who would not bet 
heavily upon the tack they are sailing, and to whom a grommet or an 
Irish splice are conundrums unfathomed, and accurate knowledge of 
the principles of construetion in theory or practice as much of a mys- 
tery as the proper keyhole to a belated citizen among a row of tene- 
ment huuses. To throw safeguards around the brains the majority of 
= represent. lest some deluded subject try to steal their horrible 
‘orms and execrabie sail plans, is carrying the selfishness of ‘‘pro- 
tection” to a preposterous exaggeration. The plans of the famous 
schooner America have been published breadcast the world over. 
How many copies of the America have been attempted in this coun- 
try or in Europe during the quarter century those plans have been 
accessible to the public? And the same can be said of the Sappho, 
the Mischief, and countless other vessels. If these, with their inter- 
national reputations, have never been filched or even approximated 
in a single case, what are the chances of any one’s stealing the trav- 
esties and dugouts which concentrate about Bay Ridge? The mere 
a of the supposition 1s > Is there a man living who 
would copy the Grayling, the Comet, the Gracie, or such an arch trap 
as the Crocodile. needing only a breeze and inadvertence at the wheel 
to tumble over, fast as such boats have shown themselves to be in 
smooth water? Was not the notable Columbia radically altered u: 
recent rebuilding in spite of her record? Are we not all learnin 
every day, that any one should care to perpetuate the mistakes and fol- 
lies of the past? Does any one think of duplicating the Gleam, with 
near one hundred and fifty per cent. of her loadline squared in sail? 
Has the owner of the Crocodile, who built several yachts in succes- 
sion, all fastin moderate weather, stuck to the same set of lines all 
through? Was any one known to build an exact repro'nction of an 
yacht? Least of all, any of the great mass of tubs and machines which 
were once so highly adored and are now not quite so highly adored 
any longer? Protect the builders indeed! One would think mostof 
those interested scarce displayed enough talent to go round in the 
shape of a little free advertishr. The squelching of this motion is a 


measure of the Bourbons and little bits of suburban minds which ean 
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ere are 
but we do not think that 
emlock, Honeoye, Cana- 


compositions to be had of ship chandlers in all seaport 








be stowed by the score in a ut shell. Does 
to aid and promote knowledge in the matter of yacht buikieri¢! ue 
to the terms of its charter, or is it not a fit concern for the repeal 


with the obstruction to reform in les for fear th, 2 
cient ideas may have to strike colors to the ~ It ean . 
of that perverse want of common sense which two feet 


overhang, useful only as a m ou’ rand ali 

more than a hatful, uivalent of one foot of body with halt” 

=e na nee -_ . — of aoe Itis natural enoypt 
ind two suc! of choice Bour egislagion sailing 

hand under the same colors. 2 % woe 


GREAT BATTLES PROSPECTIVE, 


s coming season gives promise of being the hottest on record 
Innumerable cups are waiting to be captured and ocean Tracey 
will form the feature in the events announced. More than eve 
before will popular interest be riveted ee the great fight betwee, 
cutter and sloop, for preparations are being made for contests whic}, 
are destined to have a vast influence 7 the course of the sport ang 
yacht construction in the future. The stately Bedouin, who vap. 
quished the redoubtable Gracie last fall, has been hauled out at New. 
burgh and has had her lead keel rounded down in the latest fashion 
She is to come out with four feet more hoist and tackle her adver. 
saries for once without the handicap of being under- d. She 
proves herself good company for the best last year. Who will say 
t, with a rig she can or carry, her share of the mree will Not 
be lifted this summer from the light displacements of old? enonah, 
the most precious 1 of naval construction in America to-day, has 
had ten tons more lead bolted up below, so she can swing her big rig 
to best'advantage, and as she is already known as a flyer of the first 
water, with four firsts out of five matches sailed last season, we look 
for a goodly string of winning flags from her masthead by the time 
the ice again drives her into winter quarters. These two clip 
with the new Leen thrown in as a dark horsee, will make up a trig 
destined to ‘create revolutions” in our yacht-building history. It wilj 
> a eet day, indeed, when one of them does not do the piloting for 

e fleet. 

Then there are great hopes for Oriva.in the handagf an ade 
Corinthian, after the splendid manner in which she set Vixen 
the Seawanhaka match last fall. Maggie, the nobby little fighting 
cock of the East. has also been receiving attention in 
lead on the keel. and we learn is likewise to bend a 
dimity. This cutter is a notable pincher on a turn. up, WAS £004 
enough for all hands last year. excepting nen, Vixen. If the 
improvements turn out as well as hoped, she yet be able to score 
from the fastest sloop ever Jaunched or likel be launched this 
side of the Atlantic. She failed to toot with Vixen, but with more 
rig she is certain to do better. How much of course remains to be 
seen. Then we have another dark horse in Isis, Mr. Canfield’s new 
cutter, and we learn that two ten-ton clippers are to be shipped to 
this country from England in thespring. Recent letters from abroad 
likewise have it that common rumor about Liverpool has picked out 
a forty-ton cutter to pay us a visit of a friendly character, to try on 
our skimming dishes, such as are left of that dying tribe of smooth. 
water drifters. Add to this the début of the numerous small flect of 
new cutters, the Merlin, the Rajah, the Rondina, the imported Daisy, 
and lots of smaller shavers, and it can easily be seen that the history 
of the season will pivot upon thé performance of the cutters. That 
in view of the past, now that they will get something like a fair 
show, the records will wind up with the cutters well up to the top 
of the tree, we venture in prognostication of the fighting soon to be 
started, and that the winter ahead will see further additions to the 





r fit of 


ever growing family of cutters in our waters, we a)so consider as 


good as a foregone conclusion. 





AN OLD HAND ON DECK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is with great reluctance I write you upon the subject of yachts 
and yachting in this great country of ours. While I am to the manor 
born, en American, yet I cannot help but see some good in my fellow 
men in other parts of the world, I, for one at least, feelasif there 
was something yet to learn from them. I have had some experience, 
both as a close observer of the building as well as modeling of yachts, 
fora number of years. dating back to the tine when Commodore 
Stevens proudly walked the deck of the then wonder of New York, 
the old sloop Maria, with her great hollow boom, and was also ac- 
quainted with that genius Steers, who first carried war into the Brit- 
ish Lion’s kingdon with the grand old America. Scarcely has there 
been a yaeht of any note, but I have seen started from keel uP until 
proudly fioated upon the bosom of the waters, the admiration and ho; 
of thousands. Ihave sat down inthe ship yards and chatted both 
with builders, modellers and owners, and last but not least, have 
read with creat interest the criticisms of our daily journals, until I 
arrive at this late day and forthe first, time in the history of yachting, 
find one journal which has the manliness to frankly tell us that we 
were going to sleep while the wees: wheel ran in the same old rut. 
All hail to Forest AND STREAM, which first gave us some bints that 
we were behind the age. Until it sprang intolife, we never saw a cut 
or drawing like those so well portrayed in your entertaining journal. 
Let us look at the past and then at the present, and see whetwer any 
great improvement has been made. It has long been asserted that the 
American yacht was a dish bottom. Now I hold to the contrary. There 
are men, and the writer was one of them, who have for the last 
thirty years argued in their private capacity st the shoal 
flat boat as a seagoing pleasure craft. and contended that beam with- 
out depth was faulty, and hkewise depth without form. At this day 
I still so contend. e great trouble is, I think, first, that we are 
really infants in the business as yet; second, that nine out of ten who 
either buy or build know nothing at all, and do not realize the pur- 
pose they intend their yacht for. The first word to the builder is, ‘I 
want a yacht to go,’ and the next, ‘I do not want her to cost too 
much.” “And what is the natural result? A lot of slip-shod built 
craft, with a board fence for bulwarks and many other ‘ts of the 
mechanical work in keeping. We want a vessel built. e first con- 
sult some of the so-called naval architects, and they make a lot of 
pretty lines non paper, beautifully showing great qualities and ample 
room. Now fora builder, or more properly, contractor. He lumps 
the job forso much. Of course be must have his profits, and he has 
taken the work so low that he must sublet the getting out of the frame. 
The planking is also let out, as well as the ceiling and joiner work, 
and the fastening, boring, and tree-nailing. which are all sublet. Now 
how. are you f° to get a first-class job under such circumstances’ 
Last, but not least, is the caulking. It is done by the job. Not that 
all builders do this, but the ae. part, and it can be proven. There- 
sult is, as some of our wealthy yacht owners can testify, in one year 
the yacht must be hauled out in the winter, and we read in the papers 
that Mr. Jenkins has his yacht on Mr. Pinkey’s ways undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs for the next season—another bill of $5,000 or more; 
and so it goes, until Mr. Ignoramus is sick, and sells out and goes out 
of yachting. As the Frenchman would say, it is ‘‘one pig humbug.’ 
We look with pride upon our yachts upon a calm June regatta day 
as a sight to be proud of, yet how many do you find outside of those 
entered for the great cups who dare poke their nose outside of the 
Hook if it should happen to blow a single reef breeze? Look at the 
record of the regatta of °82. when the Montauk made her maiden and 
successful race. A nice full-sail breeze and only one schooner yacht 
at the lightshipto see them turn, and large steam yachts meaking 
one dive to see how deep it was, and then turn back for the shelte 
waters of the Horseshoe and call it yachting. Some of the large 
schooners had great trouble to get there with foresail stowed, and 
diving out of sight. Now, what is the trouble? There must be 
faulty construction and oversparring. Think of it, 5 bold yachts- 
men, a little 40ft. clam sloop, coming up the beach in the month of 
March, decks to, with perfect safety, and not a yacht of her size dare 
poke her nose outside for Hampton Roads. Yet we read and see con- 
ae. our cousins across the water cruising up the MediterraneaD 
or up the coast of Norway in a boat of similar size. lam not going 
to condemn our yachts ‘by any means as being all wrong. We have 
some good boats which it will be hard to beat, inside or out, but you 
can almost count them on your fingers’ ends. Go on with your g 
work is my advice to FoREST AND STREAM. What we need are safe. 
able and comfortable boats, which, if it comes on to blow, can stay 
there, and not have to run for - first harbor that is close by. 

As to model, at another time I will intrude upon your space, and 
have something to say. PoEEiZL. 


OPINIONS AGAINST FACTS, 


*. 
A= from England inform us that during his recent visit to 
Liverpool Mr. Busk, owner of the Mischief, “ridiculed the idea 
of cutters ever becoming popular in America.” There are in New 
Yorx and Boston = three large racing sloops representing the €x- 
tent to which such boats have become popular during the develop- 
ment of yachting since the war which closed twenty yearsago. Dur- 
the past three gears only a like number of |: cutters have beeD 
built, so that at this day they enjoy at least eq from 
the public, When Mr. Busk sails Hast next season and looks about at 
apy general meeting of the fleet he will discover cutters in every 
direction, more than he will be able to count. If Mr. Busk had read 
the papers he would also have known that over twenty cutters have 
been constructed this winter. If he were as well situated as =e 
to judge of the public pulse, he know that hundreds of peop 
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eet if | A CRUISING SCHOONER. 
any . L= spring Mr. W. O’Sullivan Dimpfel, C. E., of Baltimore, built 
t the a small schooner on lines similar to those of the Penzance lugger 
here for all-the-year cruising in Chesapeake Bay. After giving the yacht \ 
last twelve months’ trial her owner reports favorably concerning her be- kt 
hoal havior and general adaptability to his _—. The Gaetina exhibits 
vith- in her waterlines a close likeness to the Penzance fishing craft, but 
day she was given 1ft. of extra depth to her benefit. She has been found 
are | quite fast in her own waters, very easy, dry and comfortable, with 
who | liberal arrangements below, as the illustrations indicate, With iron { 
pur- | ballast stowed in bloeks under the cabin floor and a pole mast rig she } 
3, “I was also very economical in first cost. The sail plan shows a large 
, too lug on the fore in dotted lines. This sail the owner devised for light 
yuilt winds, and under this and jib she can be sailed with mainsail in the 
the | gaskets. The splicing of her rigging is ‘‘metallic”’ all through. For 
con- | hard weather also a trysail and storm jib, which have both been 
t of brought into requisition in the lower half of the Chesapeake, which 
iple | is more of aseathana bay. The Gaetina is especially good in light; 
mps winds and airs in spite of her draft and thirteen tons of displace- 
has ment, much to the astonishment of local critics, who prophesied her 
me. | failure on that account. Her owner often sails her singlehanded be- 
ork, | tween Baltimore and his residence in the country, near the mouth of 
low the Choptank, a distance of sixty miles. 
ses? |, While building, the old school critics foresaw the usuai dire calami } 
hat ties. Could not sai] because so deep. Would fall over. Slow in light i 
sre- winds “lugging” so much ballast, ete. She was something of a de- 
ear arture to Baltimore critics, though here we ,have got used to such 
ers epth long ago, and with the exception of the juvenile conceptions of 
ex- some provencial lights, no one would take exception on the score of j 
re; draft and weight. The accommodations include a small steerage with i 
out the companion aft, leading into an after state cabin 7ft. long with a ; 
. berth on each side. The saloon is reached from this through deors, j 
lay and is 9ft. long, with extra wide sofas of 30in., having 3ft. 6in. of floor i 
ose between, and 6ft. under beams. Between cabin and forepeak are | 
the retiring room and panty. A hammock can be swung from foremast 
the to the eyes for the paid hand, who has access to the deck by means | 
nd of an iron ladder and: quadrant hatch overhead. The chief elements | 
cht | are as follows: | 
ng INGO DO ann vacncucadensssss aecceesates 38ft. 8in. | 
NE Os ec Nis ccaccadenadrizddewacadnened a5ft. | 
Bt WAIN os. cs daccesaca tacaaaentas ».. .11ft. 3in. } 
. PARE GR DOG. «6. icc cicnccs: Reasteduertiasaieaes 6ft. } 
ts I oi daa ddaudcaciadaxdgedacqkadts 2ft. 10in t 
' ft UII kG dsadeoudacwancodcudeucius 13 short tons | 
< he citacaeadadacesunndccedaqeisacness . 6short tons 
ue UOMO URTN o soac <a acess Sunsssenye aes 950sq. ft 
wl TROON BURNED ois hac oc onc codaancSeecaces 25ft 
ood WIR TONUINIE = 55a 5dSacaoacsacancncceus 24ft, 
ns WIN ao oss, ba ccakaasoncewsacesuced 23ft 
ou NTE GIN 6.55 oa a sch ceicodeccevececsaens 10f¢ 


od 
fe. lO li eenitemnennrennianimennnaneiens SOUTH BOSTON Y. C.—Has issued circular governing the open 
4O FT. races fixed for May 30. Start at 1:30P.M. Classes 28 to 40ft., 22 to 
. 28ft.. 18 to 22ft., 15 to 16ft., and special keel class 15 to 22ft. Two 
id Bees ca! oe : 2 prizes for boards and keels in first two classes, $25 and $10. Three 
anxio ters rtun by that sloop’s rail his mistak tion that all th Id i mene 25, oP os oun eo eon a tornres , oy _ ao ae 
are ity is presented to that sloop’s rail, hence his mistaken notion that all the world is a | special class. Two yachts to compete. ree for a second prize, 
acquire an eae - Tf be wore to comes t with *pui ers or per-. cuanterpart of Mr. Busk. He is simply behind the times and chooses | four for a third prize. Courses, 14 miles first class, 9 miles second, 
sons who keep he would learn that all the variations made | to ignore what is passing under his nose. third and special, and 6 miles for fourth class. No restrictions 
on sails, Measurement waterline plus one-third overhang. One 


upon the pristine sloop trap are in a direction which, step by step, 





















0 | 

is assimilating our fleet to the lish cutters. If he were possessed M UITO Y. C.—Sailed first teh las! i hand per five feet length and fraction thereof. First and second 
a . Cc, ma tt Saturday in Dorchester , I 
w of acute logical faculties he could draw the true con that only | Bay. Wind from E.N.E., steady. Single gun, or Vather whistle, | Will come into line between flags marked One. Third and ial ! 
r time is required to pass through the period of transition and that | start. Two classes, over and under 13ft. Judges, J. Winniatt, R. | between flags marked Two. Fourth between flags marked Three. ; 
>- there is a strong likelihood of the ular sloop, disappearing | Wallace, John Page. Finish as under, Wizard, Lizzie, Clyde and All stat from single guns with no allowance for crossing. First and ' 
r- altogether, and that, whether she be by cutters of‘more | Mascot were the winners: FIRST CLASS. second class go at 2P. M. = Third and special at gun 2:06 P. M., 
D beam than the latest English racers or whether some instances “ Length. Actual, | 2nd fourth at 2:10 P.M. Entries to R. V. King, 43 Milk street, Boston, t 
D we follow our cousins into the last inch of the extreme, iq ectly | Wizard, James Barton, ............2..0..eseceeeeeees 13 421 15 | cloe2 P. M., May 20. Regatta Committee, John Bertram, C. McKenna. 
it immaterial to the main issue on the question. Instead o being | Lizzie, H. McDonough... ......cscccsccccccccvcsvens 13.3 426 48 | H. J. McKee, F. G. ea J. E. Chandler, R. V. King, S. A. Crowell. 
y ridiculous” to look for popular approval of cutters in this MN no coon asas cdecases. nanecaes 14 _— not taken. | Judges, K. G. Robinson, W. Hutchinson, G. Conant, T. Christian, W. 
d = is extremely ridiculous for 8 gen like Mr, Busk to be: dy Morris. 

wee same perf vi! sass 
; pian facts Pitre cutter is alreedy” popular in Merion; wttnens the | fades. ir Wikia $i 2. | las bas arrived in this barbor, Schooner: Wanderer, Mr Gey WT 
le = fleet of such yachts built in short years in spite of the | Herald, C. Smith.. 42728 | Wild, arrived off Hamilton, Bermuda, April 15, five days out from 
ost strenuous o ion from Bourbon sources. But, Mr. Busk | Waif, R. B. Bibber... pe oxes 12, 44420 | New Bedford. Had strong northwesterly weather, and was hove ty 
owns & sloop, and his own little world and limited horizon is bounded Egeria, W. Condon....... ‘ not taken | twenty-five hours, Sailed April 17 for Norfolk. 
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“YACHT AND BOAT SAILING.” 


E have received from Mr. Dixon Kemp the fourth edition of his 
popular and comprehensive work, ** Yacht and Boat Sailing.’’ 
Excellent as the third edition was, this new issue is a vast improve- 
ment even“upon its predecessors. Not only has the book been mate- 
rially eularged, but -the chapters added are of such an interesting 
nature that we reserve a more complete review till next week. It is 
that new topics have been introduced re- 
to steam yachting, while the 
Especially 
commendable are the numerous examples of the latest English prac- 
tice in the designing of smallcraft from three to ten tons, and accom- 
modation plans of steamers of various net. The book is not only 
¢ bands of all our builders 

and professional people, who can study its teeming pageés with ad- 
The book is excellent proof of the wide 
range of experiment and diversity with which English yachtsmen 
and constructors have made themselves familiar during recent years. 
There is scarcely a conceivable type of boat from one extreme to the 
other, keel or centerboard, which has not a fitting representation in 
this volume, which will be hailed by all hands as a prize precious 
to every yachting interest under the sun. Published by Horace Cox, 
Field office, London. Price in England, $5. To be ordered through 


enough at present to sa 
lating notably to smali yachts anu 
branch of canoeing has likewise been more fully covered. 


of value to amateurs, but ought to be in th 
vantage to their interests. 


newsdealers or news agents in this country. 





SOME CORINTHIAN RULES.—The Cheshire Y. C.. of England, 
has a rule prohibiting lead ballast to restrict the cost of small yachts. 
‘he club has 150 members devoted to small craft, the racing class 
being composed of 5-tonners. Six matches are arranged for the 
Last year this 
That kind of thing looks like 
real business and not like the ten-mile smooth water ro of our own 

to 30ft. at sea 
just as well as large vessels? It would be ten times the sport and 
infinitely more instructive, useful and dignified in its results than 


year, including a ‘‘Channel Race,”’ distance 45 miles. 
vig race was won by a 344-ton yawl. 


small boats, Why should we not race yachts of 


the boyish make-believe in sheltered waters. 


DETROIT NOTES.—Mr. E. B. Wendell has designed a new schooner 
Length over all 
68ft., on deck 66ft. 3in., on waterline 53ft.. beam 20ft. 8in., draft 2ft. 
10in. without board. Frame 5x7 at heel, and 5x5 athead. Keel 
14X14, board 19ft. long, plank 2in. oak, sides tumble home 24in. The 
same designer hasalso struck in a steam launch 35ft. x 8ft. 6m., which 
A deep boat 18ft. long, sharp ends, has been added 
The Jennie June 
will be lengthened and receive a3-ton iron keel and hardwood cabin 


for Mr. H. C. Hart to be used on the St. Clair flats, 


is now in frame. 


to the Detroit fleet. She is said to be very fast. 


13ft. long. 


LAKE Y. R. A.—A gentleman writes that it was proposed to send 
areply to |he contemporary we took to task last week for is reflec- 
tions upon the judgment of the Association in choosing sail area 


measurement, but that it was not deemed worth while to give that 
ublication any attention, as it is without influence around the lakes. 
efore the Toronto meeting the subject of measurement had been 
thoroughly canvassed, and the Seawanhaka rule was found to be the 
fairest to all classes of boats; hence its adoption. 


AMERICAN Y. C.—Has presented colors to the Arctic expedition 
vessels, Thetis and Bear, to be given up to club uponreturn. The fol- 
lowing officers of the expedition have been elected honorary mem- 
bers: Commander W. 38. Schley, Executive Lieutenant U. Sebree 
and Chief Engineer George W. Melville, of the Thetis; Lieutenant 
W. H. Emory and Executive Officer T. H. Crosby, of the Bear, and 
+ ce %. W. Coffin and Executive Officer C. J. Badger, of the 
Alert. 


BOSTON Y.C.—Has 200 members, 23 schooners, 30 sloops, 9 cutters. 
12 cats, 12 steamers, 1 yaw]. One of the schooners is Steers’s old sloop 
Silvie, built in 1851, now es to Mr. C. C. Manbury. Silvie 
crossed to Cowes in the fifties, but was handily beaten by the old 
time cutters. Three cutters were added'to the fleet this yaar, Sara- 
cen, Edna and Beetle, also Mr. Bryant’s semi-cutter Thetis. Club 
owns property worth $15,000. Next meeting at club house April 30. 


THE NEW HERA—Will spread 2.000sq. ft. in lower sails. Mast, 
58ft. 6in., topmast 80ft., mainboom 38ft., maingaff said to be 27ft., 
bowsprit outboard 22ft. 6in., which is a whacking big rig on 36ft. 
loadline, but the boat is very powerful, and needs a lot to drive her. 


SOUP ON THE TABLE.—At the last London Fisheries Exhibition, 
some crockery for yachts was displayed, having a rubber bead round 
the base to prevent slipping from the cabin table. This is a good 
idea where ‘‘swing tables”* are not adopted. 


SAN FRANCISCO Y. C.—Officers for the year: Commodore, C. H. 
Harrison, yaw! Frolic; Vice-Commodore, W. Letts Oliver, yawl Emer- 
ald; Secretary, Chas. G. Yale; Measurer, Matthew Turner, ship- 
builder; Treasurer, F. Bangs. 


THE SAIL AREA RULE~ Is steadily gaining ground abroad. The 
Royal Portsmouth Corinthian Y. C., the Corinthian Y. C. and the 
Junior Thames Y. C., will sail their amateur Channel matches under 
the new rule this season, 


THE WHITE CAP.—Mr. Wesley Webber has finished a handsome 
and lifelike oil a of the yawl White Cap, off Hull Gut, which 
Rear-Commodore David Hall Rice has presented to the Hull Y. C. 


SARACEN.—Mr. Fowles’s little cutter has been on atrial. Looks 
smart acd sails well. Lawleys are putting up two steam launches, 
said to be for New York Herald shipping news service. 


SOUTHWARK Y. C.—Officers for the year: Commodore, H. D. 
Baizley; Vice-Commodore, A. J. Fox; Rear-Commodore, J. Rutter; 
Secretary, Francis George: Treasurer, Isaac Sharp. 


NEW CLUB.—Rockport, Cape Ann, is going to organize a new club. 
Seems to us consolidations among small clubs would be better policy. 
Little local enterprises never amount to much. 


MOHEGAN.— Mr. Henry D. Burnham's new schooner was launched 
April 19, from Palmer's yard, Noank. Dimensions in our last issue. 
John Lyvere will skipper the new one. 


FOR EXPORT.—Higgins & Gifford. of Gloucester, have turned out 
a batch of six deep sloops 3ift. long for the West Indies. They are 
12ft. beam and 4}ft. depth ot hold. 


PETREL.—The lines of this cutter have been much admired by our 
English readers, but they object to the transom stern and would spin 
her out into an archboard finish. 


SINGLEHANDERS IN FRANCE.—The Sport Nautique de l’Ouest 
has included in its programme some races for amateurs in single- 
hand yachts to be sailed in June. 


CAPSIZED.—Friday last a sailboat was picked up in the Narrows 
bottom up. Three persons drowned: Samuel Hopkins, Stoddard 
Hopkins and Samuel West. 


NEW CUITER.—The 86ft. cutter built by the Lawleys during win- 
ter, has been bought by Mr. E. M. Tylor, Boston Y. C. and Hull Y. C. 


NEW CUTTER.—The owner of'the Hattie G.. of Gloucester, is re- 
ported as intending to build a cutter, having sold his former boat. 


THE NEW IDEA.—Sloop Vidette will rip out board and change to 
keel, with 600-pound iron shoe, She is 20ft. long. 

IRON KEEL.—Miller, of City Point, has got out a keel sloop 26ft. 
Sin. long, with 1,000lbs, of iron on keel. 

WANTED.—Address of Michael Horton, who is building a 25ft. cut- 
ter at East Boston. 


NEW CUTTER.—Mr. A. P. Thayer, Hull Y. C., is building a 21ft. 
cutter in Boston. 








Canoeing. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT AND 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interes in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest aNp Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 








FIXTURES. 


May 30 and 81.—Spring Meet at Newburg. 
May 30 and 31.—Spring Meet on Connecticut River. 


A NEW CANOE SAIL. 


A SAIL has long been in demand which combines the short boom 
and reefing Pe of the balance lug with the simplicity 
the Lord Rogs lateen. On any sail that could be 


and short mast o 
























—‘*Mouican”’ Satu. 
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Fie. C.—DovusBLE REEF. 


devised to lower or reef when the boom is out of reach of the hand, 
there must be, as a minimum, at least a halliard and reefing line to 
hand. Granting this point, I believe that the “Mohican” sail, sub- 
mitted herewith, ‘‘fills the bill.” 

Fig. A represents the sail set. The short mast with pin, and the 










toggled together of the 
Of a jaw at the end of boom. The sail is set in the usuat fegndition 
ner, and the B, becomes virtually a high mast. and is treated 


spar, 
such. Four very light bamboo battens are put in crease 
the area, and the sail is attached to the epan' Ban fer oe ee 


and from that point to a batten (a), and this batten is attache y 2% 
by halllard, 6, which passes through block to foot and ed to B 
e sail can be lowered by‘halliard (6) or taken off mast, 
ere 
€ first ree: en by letting go halliard and ling in 

one bemg the continuation of the other) until Le touches bout? 

he Dot’s reefin gear is used in this instance, and works admirably 
The second reef is taken by unshipping boom C from mast A an 
hooking it again to A by the a: ten No. 2 drops to No. 4, ang 
the slack is taken up by reef line, as shown, and the sail becomes ay 
ordinary lateen. The halliard and reef line may be made fast 
bom, and should bu s0 when sol sozed amar. c 

¢ al is can uns and stowed exact] 

lateen, and with the same eam ie always stow our salen? 
deck, made fast to side of coaming: that it has the reefing advan. 
sages of the balance lug, the short boom, and the heighth to catch 
rs . Saas with none of the disadvantages as to many ropes and 

igh masts. 

Ais the jaw; B, the or topmast; C, the boom; E, bl 
reef line; , block for halliard; G. hook tor second reef. ‘ieee 

Fig. B shows sail with one reef and Fig.C with two. First reef 
can taken in before the wind; second reef cannot, unless tirst 
reef is repeated with a parallel batten. ; 

In case leg o’ mutton form of sail is used the area is much reduced 
— ne 0.4 batten may be. omitted, and the sel made fast to 

3 ines, an 0) and low asin ordinary leg o’ 

ton sails. It has been tried both ways successfully. — 
RoBERT SHaw O.iver, A. C. A, 


— 





THE LOG BOOK. 





VII. -THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA.—CRUISE OF THE ALLI. 
GATOR. 


O* Feb. 5, 1884, three of us, my wife, who is an honorary member 

of the A. C. A., and myself, in the sneakbox Alligator, and Mr, 
Hugh Willoughby, A. C. A.,in the canoe Windward, left St. Augus- 
tine for a cruise down the eastern coast of Florida. 

We had prepared for an early start, but as our course was due 
south, and asa strong wind with heavy sea came directly from that 
quarter all day, we delayed. cur departure until afternoon, hopin 
tor a change of wind or a lull. As neither came, we finally decid 
to make a start, and at least establish a camp somewhere beyond the 
city limits. ‘ After four hours of hard work with oars and paddle we 
reached a point on Anastasia Island about five miles from the city, 
where we established Camp No. 1. There was no fresh water at this 
comp, Se a a plenty pa us, and no wood for a fire; 

with our alcohol lamps we soon supper prepared, : 
comfortably fixed for the night. Ont Pree are 

On the second day a beam wind led us to hope for a good run, but 
our hopes were dashed by the centerboard of the Alligator which 
swollen by water, refused to move into its box, and it as well as our 

— 7 frequently dashed in emphatic language. After making 
a few miles under oars, with the Windward sailing ahead and wait- 
ing by turns, we landed, unloaded the ‘‘box,” turned her bottom side 
uP, and spent three hours in planing the centerboard down with an 

Finally got under way again late in the evening and ran until after 
dark among marshes that afforded no camping ground, unti) we came 
to a bit of low beach raised but a few inches above the water on which 
i and made ourselves as comfortable as circumstances per- 
m 5 

The water was so shoal here and the flats so extended that an hour 
after we landed the falling tide had left us nearly half a mile inland. 
Our only chance of escape was to take advantage of the next high 
tide, which necessitated our s.arting before daylight in a dense cold 
fog next morning. 

Soon after sunrise we landed on a wooded point, dried our tents 
and blankets and cooked breakfast, but were forced to make a 
hurried departure by the rapidly receding tide which threatened 
to leave us high and dry. At noon we -ed the old Spanish ruins of 
Fort Matanzas and the Matanzas Inlet from the ocean, out on the bar 
of which we could see the great rollers combing in an unbroken Jine 
of foam. We made a pleasant camp that night ina grove of cedars 
near plenty of wood and water. 

The following morning we. entered the canal that is being cut to 
connect the Matanzas and Halifax rivers, and thus establish unbroken 
water ComMunication along the entire coast, and about noon reach 
the dredge at the head of the cuv. Here a carry 0 miles con- 
fronted us, and as but one team could be obtained, ss de- 
cided to retrace bis route about five miles to another point, from 
which the carry could be made, although from there it would be 
much longer. 

We separated, after appointing a rendezvous on the Halifax, and 
late that evening the Alligator and her crew were deposited beside 
“the basin” on the headwaters of Smith Creek, which flows sluggishly 
into the Halifax. 

The following day being Sunday, we rested quietly in camp, and on 
Monday descended Smith Creek to its junction with bulow Creek, be- 
-low which the two streams are called Halifax Creek, in reality the 

head of Halifax River. This was where we were to have met the 
Windward; but instead we found only a roll of charts and a note from 
Willoughby, forwarded by special messenger, which stated that he 
had been taken ill after leaving us at the dredge, and had deemed it 
best to return to St. Augustine. 

From here the Alligator cruised alone down the Halifax past 
Ormond, Holly Hill and Daytona, making a three days’ stay at the 
last named place; past Mosquito Inlet, where a new lighthouse is in 
prospect of erection, into the Hillsboro River, past New Smyrna, 
where we found letters, and through the tortuous windings amid the 
beautiful mangrove islands of the Hillsboro into Mosquito Lagoon 
to Oak Hill, This is a sportsman’s ise, and here i- the Atlantic 
House, the best kept and most popular sportsman’s hotel in the State. 

From Oax Hill a run of twelve miles before a brisk norther took 
us to the “‘Haulover,”’ which is really a narrow and shallow canal 
about 300 yards long, connecting the waters of Mosquito Lagoon and 
the Indiau River. A mile from the Indian River end of the Haul- 
over is the Dummit orange grove, the most famous grove in Florida, 
and here we lingered so long picking begs fea filling every vacant 
space in our boat with the delicious fruit that it wanted but an hour 
of sundown before we started on the ten-mile run to Titusville, on 
the western baak of Indian River, which was our objective point for 
that night. The river at this point is between seven and eight miles 
wide, and is known as the Bay of Biscay. 

The long-continued northers had raised a tremendous sea in the 
bay. and the heavily-laden Alligator had all she could doto hold her 
own amid the angry waters, although two reefs left but a small 
show of sail. Sunset found us still far from land, and the darkness 
whicb almost immediately fellowed, rendered the situation extremely 
unpleasant, not to say dangerous. After an hour of the most anxious 
sailing we reached the coast, and whirling around Sand Point, amid 
a smother of white water on its long bar, reached the comparatively 
quiet neo i beyond, and were soon comfortably housed in the Titus- 
ville Hotel. 

For the rext hundred and fifty miles we had a delightful ron down 
the broad expanse of Indian River, taking advantage of favorable 
winds, and camping, sometimes for days at a time, and exploring the 
surroundmg country, when they were ahead. On thisrun westopped 
at Eau Gallie, Melbourne, Malabar, the St. Sebastian River, Fort Cap- 
ron, and the mvuth of St. Lucie, ever g further from civiliza- 
tion, until at length the first of March found us cam near Jupiter 
Light, at the extreme southern end of the Indian River. 

We were now in the land of cocoanuts, bananas and pineapples, 
where the mangrove attains tree like proportions. Here perpetual 
summer reigns, and only the sensitive convolvuli showed trails of the 
slight frost that had been felt tuive during the winter, At this point 
we were fired with the ambition to go still f-rther south and pene- 
trate the beautiful but little known ion of Lake Worth. 

From Jupiter two routes lay open us, the outside via Jupiter 
Inlet, through the breakers, and down the coast ten miles to Lake 
Worth Inlet, and the inside, through a series of the most bewildering 
creeks, penetrating the vast saw grass swamps that lie between the 
coast and Lake Okeechobee. With a breeze from the west or north- 
west the outside passage could be easily and safely made; but at this 
season the southeast trades that blow so steadily all summer had al- 
most set in and it seemed impossible for the wind to blow from any 
other direction. 

Another boat containing two men was about to attempt the laby- 
rinthine passage of the saw grass, and we decided to accompany it. 
The distance was fifteen miles, and after three days of desperate 
work, and two nights spent in our boats, amid the wild solitudes 
of the saw.grass, we accomplished it, and reached our goal, Lake 
Worth, the most beautiful spo* in Florida. 

Here the lightest frost, the faintest breath of winter, is unknown. 
Here ee India rubber tree grows in gen Pipe — nuts, 

neapples, guavas, sapod mangoes, and an tro) 
eer bre among the ordinary products of the soil. The surrounding 
forests abound in game, the lake teems with the finest fish, among 
which the toothsome pompano is pre-eminent, and the ocean beach 
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such a variety of tropical shells as would drive a con- 


sstrewn with 
-chologist wild with delight. 
Here we camped an 


that makes uweekiy trips between Lake W 


returned to our point of departure well with our winter's 
Wor oint definitely and satisfactorily settled by the crew of the Alli- 
on this cruise is that at least one honorary member of the 


_ C. A. enters into the 
ness and pluck as her more masculine 


solemn 
similar ition is to be undertaken by her husband. 
; — - O. K. CHoBEs. 


THE CHART LOCKER. 


VI.—WINNIPISEOGEE AND MERRIMACK RIVERS. 


“WwW. H. N.”’ will find plenty of water in both of these rivers any 
time in June. But look out for logs, as the annual drive is due about 
that time. The Winnipiseogee is obstructed by innumerable dams, 
and the wise canoeist will transport his craft from Tilton four miles 
across country to Franklin, where the Pemigewasset and Wivnipi- 
seogee unite to form the Merrimack. Sewall’s Falls, above Concord, 
easily run; Garvin’s Falls, three miles below, are the worst on the 
river, half mile carry; short carry around Hooksett dam, then nine 
miles slack water to Manchester; look out for Amoskeag dam above 
bridge; carry through city; five miles of rapids to Goff’s Falls; can 
be run, but care must be used; run Reed’s and Cromwell’s Falls; 
clear water Nashua to Lowell; canal through city, or better, carry 
around Pawtucket dam and rapids below; Hun’ts Falls, a half-mile 
series of easy rapids, below city; take canal through Lawrence; 
strong current, passing through Mitchell’s Falls to Haverhill at the 
head of tide water, then broad and open water to the sea at New- 
puryport. The lower half of the Merrimack is the prettiest for 

, and some of the choicest bits are found between Lowell 
and Lawrence, where it is proposed to hold a local meet for Eastern 
canoeists early in June. Don’t miss 1t. CLYTIE. 





THE GALLEY FIRE. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 
II,— SOUPS. 


Fe the canoeist the canned soups are the handiest, and can be 
prepared in a very short time by following the directions printed 
on every can. But for the general camper, whose room for luggage 
is not limited to a boat 14x30, I submit a few instructions on soups 
that may be useful. 

The time given for cooking soups in the recipes below may seem 
unnecessarily long, but if it is done in a less time, it is at a loss in the 
flavor. Fast boiling drives off considerable of the aroma of the in- 
gredients used, the water evaporates fast and requires constant re- 
plenishing with boiling water, which compels the cook to have an ad- 
ditional vessel always oh the fire. Constant skimming is necessary, 
and an occasional slight stirring will prevent any of the vegetables 
from bu on the pot where but little water is used. Campers do 
not commo: have fresh meat in camp, unles;3 in a portion of the 
country where venison, buffalo or bearmeat form a part of the larder. 
With any one of these, or with beef, we can make what I will call 

Meat Soup.—Use one pound of lean meat to a quart of water. Put 
on the fire with the water cold, and let it heat gradually and simmer 
rather than boil, skimming it constantly and ey the cover on 
the pot when this operation is not being performed. If any cooked 
meat or bones are to be added, this should be done after the soup has 
cooked three-quarters of an hour. From five and a half to six hours 
are necessary for the soup to cook. Just before it is done, season 

with salt and pepper. If made in an iron pot it should be transferred 
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as soon as done to a tin or earthen vessel. In cold weather this soup 
~~ be kept fresh and sweet for a week, and “warmed over” as long 
as : 


t lasts. 
Vegetable Soup.—Onions, potatoes, carrots, famine, beats, - 
nips, cab’ , cauliflower, pumpkin§, squash, etc., should be picked 
over, was , and cut into small pieces from a quarter to a 
half inch thick, put intoa pan of cold water, rinsed and drained. 
Tomatoes’should be scalded, peeled and sliced. Prepare a meat 
soup as above, and when it hag cooked four hours put in all — 
weenie except potatoes, which should be put in only about thirty 
minutes before the soup is done. Stir the soup occasionally to pre- 
vent the vegetables from scorching or sticking to the bottom of the 
pot, and skim frequently. When done take out the vegetables, mash 
and return them to the soup, boil one minute, season and serve. 
Comned corn or tomatoes may be used in this soup the same as fresh 
vegetables. 

er's Head Soup.—Skin the héad and split it in pieces, remove the 
eyes and brains and wash thoroughly in cold water, Then cook same 
as in meat soup. uirels, rabbits, and small game generally ean be 
cleaned and splitand made into,soup as above. When vegetables are 
added to soup made of small game, the latter should be removed and 
strained, and the good meat returned to the pot just before the vege- 
tables are put in, leaving out all the bones, skin, gristle, etc. 

Tomato Soup.—Mix one tablespoonful of flour and a piece of but- 

ter the size of an egg into a smooth paste, and chop one onion fine. 
Prepare three pounds of tomatoes as for vegetable soup (the same 
amount of canned tomatoes may be used) and put all the ingredients 
with a teaspoonful of salt into three pints of cold water. Boil gently 
for an hour, stirring frequently enough to dissolve the tomatoes and 
prevent burning, then stir in one pint of boiled milk, and let it come 
again to a boil, constantly stirring. Season and serve. 
. Rice Soup.—Make a meat soup, with the addition of one sliced 
onion. Prepare the rice (one-half pound toa gallon of water) by pick- 
ing it over, washing and draining, and stir it. into the soup half an 
hour before it is done, stirring frequently to prevent burning. 

Bean Soup.—Pick over two quarts of beans, wash, and soak them 
over night in cold water. Scrapeclean one pound of salt pork, and 
cut into thin slices. Drain the beans, put them into six quarts of cold 
water, with one tablespoonful of soda, and let them boil gently for 
half an hour, skimming constantly. Then drain off all the water and 
ee in the same amount of fresh boiling water. Boil slowly for an 

our and a half, stirring frequently; then put in the pork. hen the 
bears have become tender enough to crack, take out the pork and 
mash the beans into a paste with a wooden masher or the bottom of 
a large bottle. Then put all back and boil slowly an hour longer. If 
no soda is used, longer boiling will be nec . Bean soup will burn 
if not constantly stirred. Not much salt, but plenty of pepper should 
be used for —— 

Pea Soup,—Treat the pe exactly the same as the beans in the 
above recipe, except as to the preliminary boiling in water with soda. 
Make the same way as bean soup. Pea soup cools and thickens 
rapidly, therefore if squares of fried bread are thrown upon the sur- 
face betore serving. it should be done quickly and while the bread is 
hot. Use more salt than with the bean soup fop seasoning, and boil 
gently or it will surely burn. 


Onion Soup.—Put three tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying-pan, 
cut six large onions in slices, and stir them into the butter over the 
fire till ed begin to cook. Then cover tight and set them where 
they will simmer slowly for halfan bour. Puta quart of milk with a 
tablespoonful of butter on to boil, and while this is doing stir into the 
onions a tablespoonful of flour while they are simmering. Turn the 
mixture into the boiling milk and cook Te of an hour, seasoning 
withsalt and pepper. If an old tin pan is handy that you can use for 

' the = , the soup will be — by knocking small holes in 
the ttom of the pan, thus ma ing a colander, and straining the 
soup through it, afterward adding the well-beaten yolks of four eggs 
and cooking three minutes longer. 


Oyster Soup.—Put a gallon of milk and half a pound of butter into 
the pot and heat gradually. When hot, stir in the strained liquor of 
two quarts of oysters, very gradually, to prevent the milk from curd- 
ling, then one — of crushed crackers or bread crumbs. When it 
has come to a boil put in the oysters (two quarts), and let it cook till 
the —- of the oysters curl up, when it should be seasoned and 
served. 
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Clam Soup.—Exactly the same as above, using clams insteaci of 


oysters, 

Mud Turtle Soup.—At Lake View Point, Onondaga Lake, I was 
once regaled with an excellent soup made of fresh-water tortoises 
or “mud turtles.’ Unfortunately I did not obtain the recipe, but i 
have written toa friend who may be able to get it of the cook, 
“French Fred” Ganier, and if obtained, it will be given in a future 


paper. 
Next week’s discourse dietetic will be on the subject of “7. " 
ENECA. 


THAT SNEAKBOX AGAIN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If I can possibly have a 124 sneakbox in stock at the time of the 
A.C. A. meet in August, I will have it at the Thousand Islands, and 
give - “boys” a chance to compare it with the canoe if we get wind 
enough. 

I have heard that they will live where nothing else can, and I know 
the canoe will live where much larger craft dare not venture. I have 
been under paddle in a 10%ft.x26in. canoe, where it troubled an 
18ft.x4ft. Whitehall open boat to keep free from water. 

Call Dr. Heighway as the next witness; he took avery rovgh sail 
down Lake Ontario in a 15ft.x3lin. Princess two years ago, and I 
think found out just about how much wind and water such a canoe 
could live in. J. H. RusHTon. 

CanToN, N. Y. - 


PELICAN C. C.—Twenty gentlemen met at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
on the 16th of April, and organized the Pelican C. C., owning ten 
canoes. The following officers were elected: Commodore, Wayne 
H. North, Boston; ce-Commodore, C. C. Osgood, Georgetown. 
Mass.; Secretary, b. J. Bowen, Boston; Treasurer, C. E. Syaims, 
Medford, Mass.; Directors. William P. McMullan, Biddeford, Me., 
Arthur ¥. King, Boston; G. A. Holland, Medford. Mass. The club 
eee adopted was white maltese cross on red ground, its size 
11x20in. One of the most enjoyable features of the evening was a 
banquet, the center piece on the table being a small canoe of birch 
bark filled with beautiful flowers. This was floating on a miniature 
lake with banks of flowers. A canoe of ice was served resting on a 
sea of spun sugar, and was very palatable as well as artistic. Com- 
mittees were appointed to lay out cruises, etc. 


THE ROCHESTER C. C.—At the annual meeting, held April 8, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Captain, Frank F. 
Andrews; Mate, Edwin M. Gilmore; Purser, Matt Angle; Executive 
Committee, Geo. H. Harris, Herbert J. Wilson, Fred W. Storms. The 
constitution was amended, abolishing the cumbersome titles of com- 
modore, vice-commodore and secretary-treasurer, and substituting 
captain, mate and purser in their place. The new club house on /ron- 
dequoit Bay, a two-story structure, 16x34, will be occupied early in 
May. Several new canoes are being built for che fleet. It is the in- 
tention of the club to hold a regatta when warm weather sets in. 
Communications have d between the Toronto Club and the 
Rochesters, looking toward a local meet.—MatTrT ANGLE. 

N. Y. Y. C.—Mr. Stokes, in the Will o’ the Wisp, in company with 
Mr. Taylor, in the Hiawatha, made the first trip of the season—a run 
around Staten Island—leaving the club house at 6 A. M. on Saturday 
and reaching West Brighton at 7:30 P. M., having sailed down the Bay 
and paddled against tide and wind up from Perth Amboy. 


NEW YORK STILL AHEAD.—The secretary of the Knickerbocker 
C. C. writes under date of April 14: ‘‘Had the pleasure of lugging 
one of our men from the (semi) briny depth of the Hudson on Friday 
last, after the first upset of the season.”” The_N. Y. C. C. had their 
first upset on Thursday, April 10. Try agam, Knickerbockers, 





Capt. FARRAR’s New Boox.—We are informed that Capt. Charles 
A. J. Farrar, well known to many of our readers, has a new book in 
press, entitled **Wild Woods Life; or, A Trip to Parmachenee,”’ which 
will be published early in May by |-ee & Shepard, Boston. The story 
is written in the same pleasant style that characterizes all of the 
Captain’s works. The retail price of the bock will be $1.50, and 
orders for it may be sent to this office, which will be filled as soon as 
the books are out of the bindery. 








FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
reeders, Horse R.R., Travel’g Hippodromes 

lenageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 


~ OW PHREYS 


.B. Cures Founder, Beavin Stiffness, 75c. 
C:C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
. 1), Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
“Bares Cough. eaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
.F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
G.G. Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - - ae: 
it Cures Eruptive Di ange fe. 482. 
‘ures Eruptive Diseases, Man c. 
“J. Cures all Diseases oO leeetion, - - . 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
Stedicine and Medicatr, = = @S. 
icine, an mo -+.0 © 
WMledicator,- -----+---+*+:- 35 


aa Veteri: Cases are sent free to any 
on poostps of the. price, or order for 
Veterinary Mediciné to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent 
free by mailon receipt of price, 50 cents. . 
"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


BRDMPHREYS HOMEOPATH D.CO. 
: 109 Fulton seer aa ME 





Sizes 
Will hold 


creel. 


sweet. 


price. 


PATENT FOLDING 
CANVAS FISH AND GAME BAG. 


A great improvement on the old-fashioned willow 
When not in use can be folded as shown in cut 
and carried in pocket. 

Is waterproof, and can be kept perfectly clean and 


Retail customers will save us a great deal of unneces- 
sary correspondence, if they will remember our rule, that 
orders received from persons ae 
dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 


ABBEY & IMBRIE., 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 






A 


9 12 20 = siIbs. of fish. 





in cities in which 





SILK WORM GUT. | 


E.. DLATASA, 8S Broadway, N. Y., 


JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 


E"ine F"ishineg Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240f0., $1.70; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with — 
2% cts. pe sete nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, ory cts.; 80yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts, extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 


s a Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, a 
. i ’ a 5 " , and all other hooks. 
— gut. 12.cts, per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half tee 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Leaders. 1yd.s 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
# wisted Leaders, 3 —— 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, i0 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. ut and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishiv 
pon hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money orstamp. Send stamp . 
Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


KWYTNWOcCH’s ‘i 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 


i 2 . = 
Flies for call Ww Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thi 
rs = oe aters * |-only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot aecnger ania oganit 
Special patterns tied to order. 


of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin rfietal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 





Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 






Trade GU. Mark. - 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
‘ficial Baits 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


wWhersats It having come to our noticé that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this oernenty of info’ g the American 
and British public that such reports are utte’ 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople 
ar as heretofore, and we challe the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
qepreach ours, which are to be obtained tom 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 
Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison's Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 
A SS SESS 


Buy Allen's Brass-Shell Swage. 





same as @ny brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. O: 

crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape. when Tticharged The sina tool ae 

acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 

scaly. War onis in ony quantity by gen deals censralig; os oheiee Sr eeay nas a ny erro 
° ne y, (2 

ware dots 3 y by g ge iy, or shells in lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 


You can a shell to its size in one ‘ 4 a ; 
minute, “Pran $t No more tight ahoha. Ro mor HERMANN BOKER*& CO.,, Sole American Agenis, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


» Monmouth, Ill. 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
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For pumping water for rural resideuces, toun- 
tains and fish ponds. A. J. CORCORAN, 76 John 
street, New York City. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Sportsman's Fishing or Camping Tents 


WITH AWNING, 








And if desired, a portable curtain to close tent at 
night, or in storms. These tents are made of best 
waterproof goods, rendered mildew-proof at slight 
extra cost. Also tents of all kinds, flags, banners 
etc. Yacht and boat svils. Send for illustrate 

circular. Address S. HEMMENWAY, 60 South 
street. Factory, 39 South street, New York City. 


Hornbeam Rods 


A SPECIALTY. 


W. HUNTINGTON, 


WILTON, CONN., 


Makes a specialty of the manufacture of FINE 
HAND-MADE RODS of Hornbeam for fly-fishing. 
Every fiy-fisher should have one of these rods, for 
whatever preference he may have these are the 
only thoroughly reliable rods, secure against break- 
age and capable of real hard usage. With one of 
these rods a sportsman may venture into the woods 
fora season and take no other rod. and be fairly 
sure of returning with it in serviceable condition. 
As made from wood of my own cutting and season- 
ing, they are powerful, easy in action and _ full of 
endurance. For circular send to WALLACE 
HUNTINGTON as above. 








Gunmakers’ Receipt Book and Workshop 
Companion. 

This work contains many invaluable receipts and 
much valuable information for Gunsmiths and 
Mechanics in general. It was written by a practi- 
cal mechanic, and tells the processes in plain words. 
Every artisan, inventor, farmer, mechanic and 
tradesman shuuld have a copy. — stain- 
ing, varnishing, tempering, anneaiing, blueing, 
case-hardening, soldering, tinning, brazing, plat- 
ing, laquering, etc., and a great many new and 
original processes never before put in print. 

The Book is Worth its Weight in Geld. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID, 

For sale only by J. H. JOHNSTON, Great West- 
ern Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gunsmiths and Dealers should send for our Gun- 
makers’ Material list. 


NEW. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


—AND— 
Reliable Compass 


OOMBINED. 


Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sp 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price 








WILBUR & CO., Box 2,832, N. Y. P. O. 





THE E GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 






1 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of: 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated ‘Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For fall pardculars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 
)*p. ©, Box 28% 81 and 83 Vesey 8t., New York, 


rey NS hy 





ve READING 


Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for I11.Circular. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 














PRICE, $75 TO 8250. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


i. Cc. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


nt. 
JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 
This work is the most important publication ever printed on the subject. 





her without ice 





. ~- i Sita 
Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equi ments. Price {10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free. 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


The Tropicals (dry 
plates) are the only 
ones thatcan be used 
succesfully in warm 


weat 








THE COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES 


The subject is a capital one. ° These animals are the most interesting of all our American 


game. 
It takes a deer hunter to write of deer; and he must bring to the work the same enthu- 





Manufactured only by the siasm that A : : 

‘ prompts him to carry the rifle day in and day out in pursuit of the game. There 

fH. W. COLLENDER CO. is no need of Judge Caton’s telling us in the preface that deer hunting has always been his 
WAREROOMS: favorite diversion, for the reading of his book shows us that. 


The characteristic of the book is that it is, all the way through, a statement of facts 
which have been learned by the most patient and industrious study of these animals. 
Judge Caton has for many years kept in domestication the American antelope and all of the 
American deer, save the moose and the two species of the caribou. The chapters are 
devoted to the following: The Antelope, Moose, Elk, Woodland Caribou, Reindeer, Mule 
Deer, Columbia Black-tailed Deer, Virginia Deer, Barren-ground Caribou, Reindeer, 
Acapulco Deer. 

‘The Antelope and Deer of America” is a large volume of 426 pages, illustrated with 
more than fifty illustrations (most of them from photographs), bound in cloth. The former 
publishers sold the book for $4.00, \ 


768 Broadway, New York. 
84 and 86 State Street, Chicago. 
17 South Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
118 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., timore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 
the ——— prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited. TRIED AND PROVED. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 


CLOTH, CHECKS, 








Cues, Cue Chessmen, 
Ti Dice, Keno, 
Bi sa ae Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New Yerk. 





PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 


Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods, 
TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Ete. 


Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates 
furnished. 


F, GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14thst., N.Y. 


Chubb’s Game Pieces, 


The finest ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 
Natural ‘‘Dead Game” under glass, and no more 
bulky than an ordinary picture. 
Will send per express C. O. D. subject to approval, 
on receipt of express charges. 
Send for photograph and prices. 


li. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, 
; 285 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, 0. 


TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


New and Superior to all others. 


CAL 
SS y ye) Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver -Miarap 
Relate Jaane badge sent to any address for $3.00. The Moyer “Ball ii 


Pigeon”’ and Se will be ready about April 15. Trap, $15; 
Pigeons, $18 per M. Any club desiring to test the new ball 
thoroughly we'will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular @ 
rice will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, 





Wolo aatol ate 


N.Y: he only one we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for 
$14. The trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 


TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 








Send for circular. 





EXCELSIOR BAIT PAIL. 
(Patente1). 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to SEG ae and 


Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
Volume VI. commenced with the number for 


the bait ali January 7, 1882. 
keepin; e alive . 
for = definite time. Eprror—R. B. MARSTON 


The pan which fits im | Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to 
the tealde pail can be any address in the United States. 
raised and lowered, Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
thus affording an easy | year at the above rate. U.S. postage stamps can 
selection of bait with- remitted, or money order payable to Sampson, 
out wetting the hand. | Low, Marston & Co., o propelotors, 
The bait is kept alive Contains articles on all fresh and salt 
during transportation } water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
(the critical time) by | rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and 
pa to 7 angling notes | 
jueries; exchange umn; notices 
hrough the perfora- dishing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 
ions, thus causing @} A copy of the current number can be had 
never failing supply of | tree by sen six cents in stamps to R. B. 
= fresh air. For sale by | ton, 9 FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13, 
all dealers, or will be | Fetter-lane, London. 
sent on receipt of em. 8 Quarts, $2.50 —° The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensiv 
——— $3.25 each. } anufactured only by DE A among anglers and country gentlemen in all 
ERGNE & CO., 176 Chambers street, New York. of the Empire. 
“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 


‘One of the best authorities en these and kindred 
Truth. 


The Fisherman’s Friend. 


There is an inside 
pail which can be re- 
moved and placed in 
the water the same as 
a “fish car,’’ thus 
















Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 
Artificial Glass Eyes. 


TAXIDERMISTS. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 409 Washington st., Boston. 


ELLIS & WEBSTER, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Fine Fishing Rods. 


Snakewood, Lancewood, Greenheart, Bethabara, 
etc. The finest rods for the least money. Send 


ithe continuous flow- 


; where- 
ing of the water n 


















Schwatka’s Search. 





stamp for circular. E M. EDWARDS, Hancock, 
Del. Co., N. Y. subjects.” — 
Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the eae eee are he pegge,. Sant: yee 
LITTLE & BALLANTYNE, : in a neeatetin 
SEED GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN, FRANKLIN RECORDS, and all the best papers. 
CARLISLE, ENGLAND. ———— One of the best mediums for 
Samples, Prices and Catlogues free on application. WILLIAM H. GUILDER ADVERTISEMENTS 





Second in Command. of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ana 





fishing quarters, w » waterp! — goods, 
STE Et 1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. cigars and tobacco, books of , and other 
PENS requirements of ; also for all general adver. 
Price, 3.00. tisements ad to a well-to-do class in ali parts 
< e of the eountry and abroad. 
= For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Office—12 and 18, Fetter-lane London 





EN LT TE 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. Studer’s Birds of North America. 


















wn BROKAW MFG COS 

For Sale by all Stationers. Wd | ee Be) | lished, Contains gorgeous lilusteations of 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., The » BLUE=COLORED FLANNEL Se ae S seven hundred, artistic 

Wérks, Camden, N.J. 26 John St, New Yorke er E 7 ular ¥ 
meres stmt PRUE) 8. copious text flving & popular aocount of thelr 
x BRANCH SALESRUOM TU AN A to one the eopies, now for delivery. 
. Sold only by subscription. Endo by the highest 
| bi SE. ’ I ER = authorities. For circulars, prices and informa- 
J <i ton. address, E. R. W. » Publisher, erioot” 

~BY— OLD RELIABLE SECVER is . 

(IMPROVED.) _—_ 
LAVERACK. Send a 2-Cent Stamp 


We are the Sole Owners 
and Manufacturers of the 
Stover Pumping Windmills - 5 
for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 
houses, Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
Draining, Imngating, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sizeg, for 
running Grinders, Shellers. ete. 


Vith colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $8.75 to pay postage on a handsome Lithographed Ad- 
ve g 


Razor. Address 
THE CLINTON M’F'G CO., 
20 Vesey street, New York. 


a . 
rena OTe th coll ¢. Allen's New Bow-Facing Oars 
City, Agent tor" Pennsy! ata, N. Y. and N. J. For sale by the trade, and by ng ALLER, 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill., U. §. A. Monmouth, Ii, 


FOR SALE BY THE 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





AND Nor 
WEARIOUT 


SOLD Roe ees POR Dee Bek 


eet ales By 





We have reduced the price from $4 to $2.50. 
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A TALK ABOUT “WOODCRAFT.” 


You are going into the woods next summer, and you wanj to talk with some one who can give you use- 
ful points, to help make things pleasant. Now, of all the writers on woods topics, which one would you go 
to? To “Nessmuk,” of course. Well, the chances are that after going two or three hundred miles to see 
‘“Nessmuk,” you would find his door bolted and the sign stuck up, “Gone Fishing.” 

But here’s a hint. You can have “Nessmuk” come to you. At least as much of himself as he has put into 
a book just published, called ‘‘ Woodcraft.” And the chances are that just the questions you would ask the 
veteran ‘‘woods loafer,’’ as he sometimes calls himself, you will find fully answered in “ Woodcraft.’”’ Here are 
the contents. Look them over and see if they do not cover the ground. 

CHAPTER I.—Overwork and recreation, outers and outing, how to do it and why they miss it. CHAP. II.— 
Knapsack, hatchet, knives, tinware, rods, fishing tackle, ditty-bag. CHAP. III.—Getting lost, camping out, 
roughing it or smoothing it, insects, camps and how to make them. CHAP. IV.—Camp-fires and their import- 
ance, the wasteful, wrong way they are usually made, and the right way to make them. CHAP. V.—Fishing, 
with and without flies, some tackle and lines, discursive remarks on the gentle art, the headlight, frogging. 
CHAP. VI.—Camp cooking, how it is usually done, with a few simple hints on plain cooking, cooking fire and 
out-door range. CHAP. V1II.—More hints on cooking, with some simple recipes, bread, coffee, soup, stews, beans, 
potatoes, fish, vegetables, venison. CHAP. VIII.—A ten days’ trip in the wilderness; going it alone. CHAP. IX,— 
The light canoe and double blade; various canoes for various canoeists; reasons for preferring the clinker- 
built cedar. CHAP. X.—Odds and ends; where to go for an outing; why a clinker; boughs and browse, sug- 
gestions; good night. 

‘‘Nessmuk,” as you know, is a master of the English language; he knows how to say a thing. This book 
is a new departure in works on camping. Every page reflects the enthusiasm of the author. He makes you 
feel that what he says is just so, and he knows it to be so, because he has tried it. Some other books on 
camping (which you know of) bear on many pages the impression that the author is recommending something 
which he has been told by A. that B. had recommended to D. There is none of this in “ Nessmuk’s Woodcraft,” 
which the Forest. and Stream Publishing Company will send to your address for one dollar. 


DALY Hammerless Gun! 1 2T=ONC™=7 


The Greatest Care is 
taken to get the Finest 
Shooting Possible. 


—_o—. 

Mr. D. T. SEELEY, Brad- 
ford, Pa., says: 

“Have just received the Daly 

hammerless and given ita thor- 

ough overhauling; it is the 


strongest and best fitted ham- 
merless I have ever seen.” 


W. R. ScHAEFER, Boston, 
Mass., says: 

“You have a hammerless 
= now that will stand all the 


strain that a gun can be put to 
It is the best gun in the mar 
ket.” 














This gun is made under 
the Anson & Deeley pat- 
ents, which, however, have 
been improved upon,so that 
a longer fore-arm to the 
body is used, and larger and 
stronger ings can be applied. 
This, the only defect on the 
A. & D. system, hasbeen 4 
thus overcome. Z 

—— 


As regards the workman- 
ship, only the finest- me- 
chanics are put on the ham- 
merless actions, and the fit- 
ting is of the quality of the 
Diamond Grade of the Daly 
Hammer Guns. 





No. 120—Fine Damascus Barrels, Finely Sees and Checkered, Ornamented Rubber Butt, with 
Retail Price: Monogram, High Rib, Barrel Check, ‘ : - $125 00 
§ No. 200—Finest Quality in Every Respect, - - - 250 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 GRimstaniin St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING FINE GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until yon see it. Get him to send for one on appreval. 


THE 8. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns, |8arsains that should be in every Sportsman s Hands. 


NEW OFF-HAND } TARGET RIFLE, MODEL oF 1881. | “ VZ7INWG SHOOTING” 
Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 
PRICES REDUCED. samancamamama ls Méthods for cleaning and loading the modern breech- “loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 


directions a — sni woodcocks, ruffed grouse and q 
Illustrated a in Roth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 





















ca ESSE SENSES eT “CRA SSSR PTS EMS TS NAIR SEND ESE ASN AO SS RN 
For I, ee dates ranges MARVEL OF EXCELLENCE AND WORKMANSHIP. 
he nt are completely. angles OF CONTAIN LESS PAPER AND FINER TOBACCO THAN ANY CIGAR: 
‘the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle ETT@® EVER MADE. POPULAR AS THE GREA 
in the world, as many barrels can ‘be used on one stock; and for accuracy, con- el 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled.- Send for Dlustrated Catalogue AFTER-DINNER C IGARETTE. 
describing the new attachment for using rim and ceutre-fire ammunition. Straight Mesh, CLOTH oO c G OLD. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 18 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO, 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft. 
180ft., $1.50; ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; os 2. 
and Drags extra, Brass Click Reeis, S5yds é 80 cts. : 40yds., 75 
Celebrated Hooks -nelled on gut. Single gut, 12 ets. per doz,; double, 20 cts. _ doz.; treble, 30 cts. 

doz. Single Gut T:eut and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; - s., 15 cts. Double Twis' 
Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 lengt 
4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sen’ 


by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE List. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall OPEN EVENINGS. 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TSE WIiCHOo.Ls 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 





PATENT BREECH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 
Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton sane Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 










The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Librarv. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 ; Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Amateur ye ee eer 75 | Horses, Famous, of America......... ...... 1 
American Angler’s | ene PoP Ree ae eee 


How to Make Photographs, pa. 50.; cloth. .... 

How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s 

Hand Books on Out-Door Amusements: — 
eee 


American Bird Fancler...............-s:s02+0+s 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 


mconm on 


American Kennel, Burges...............- slopes Oo nisswnicsc sonin vnnasscgecaseeanwessesee 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making. . NE HOWE 65 coc cc cccc necnecs vecescass 
Anmiing Talks, DAWGOR. ... «25.0005 cocccsececs MONI ccnnse.cns0 snp Piaimien pans wecusescleswaes 


How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
HowI Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Insects [njurious to Vegetation................ 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 
OT oon on ves snscccensntecsisccaves 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish. .... 
NcClure’s Stable Guide................0.0 ceee 
ORIEL OE TID TRORGD, oo o.cinccisc's cenecccesasces 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 
Mayhew's Horad Doctor... .........cccceesereses 
Mayhew’s Horse Mamagement................. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ................ 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 
Natural History of Birds....................0. 


Angling. a Book on, Francis...............++++ 
Angling Literature in England................ 
Anima! Plagues, Flemin; 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ..........- 
IO nic snccc wnccensavasnesoesuees 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thomapson.... 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 
Baird’s Birds of North America..............+++ 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
SS ree 
Bits and Bearing Reins...................+++++ 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................- 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report..............-sssee05 eee 
Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c.; Shooting, 


Bmore 
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50c.; Commen Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; Notes on Cage Birds, Green...... Sein bie cmmeniees 80 

Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; Notes on Game and Game Shooting... ........ 00 

Fresh and Salt Water Aguarium, 50c; Native PN IE PEO 8g 5.5. cos. sacicecsncaee is 50 

NIE oe ccnass csnsne. oubcabegaprussere 7% | Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 50 

Boy's Treasur of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 | Pistol, The.................cceecccccccepesccnccs 50 

Bruce’s Stud MOMS. cha ncsisneseannneee . 80 00 | Practical Trout Culture............... ....... 1 00 

British Angling Fiies................esseecees 2 00 | Practical Fisherman. ....................205 o- 4 20 

Boat Racing, Brickwood................-e+++0s 2 50 | Practical Kennel Guide....................200. 1 50 
Breech Loader, Modern, Glean.............+4+ 1 00 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | _ Batty.............-..-ssesrcecreccccccccccccce 1 50 

Camp Life in the Wilderness................+. 30 | Practical Orange Culture..................-06- 1 00 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. ................-eeeeee 1 25 | Practical ae ak cke acesapen 1 50 

CUO TMD 6 nncs ssn 00nsecnesecnavec 1 SO] Prue's 1Go @-PIhing.... -....cccsccccccccccee 2 50 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 50 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 2 00 

Carp Culture. ................cccccsscceseesecsce ee ck eee eres 50 

Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 2 OO I OB oo nina cccncccnecces accesses 1 50 

Crack _ Si RS nee 1 25 | Recreation in Shooting................... 2 00 

Cruises in Small Yachts .....................- 2 50 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s... 3 00 

Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8ve. 2 50 | Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve 1 50 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo. .. 150 | Rifle Practiee, Wingate........... 150 

Detail Map of St. John River.... : 25 | Rod and Gun in California...... ; 150 

Dog Breaking, by Holabird. 25 | Samuel's Birds of New Engiand 4 00 

Dog Breaking, Butchinson................. .. 800] Scientific Angler ........ 150 

Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 75 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack 3% 

SRE cc ccinesenaciass shsapansccnsshanah 2 00 | Shooting on the Wing.... %5 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and other BRO. .osicsss5000 15 

Countries............-..2-.020- se sees seeeeeee 2 00 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, Halloc 3 00 

Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo.. -.  %5 | Stable Management, Meyrick. .: 1 00 

Dogs, Points for ‘nt nanan 50 | Stephens’ Lynx Hunting...... 12 

Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; clot 60 | Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... 123 

DPM AIOD ois. cnsnssmses sins a 60 | Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ... 1 50 

Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............-. 1 25 | Stonehenge, Dog of British [siands.. 7 50 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Spo: 7 50 

Dwyer’s Horse Book 1 26 | Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. . 3% 

50 | Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 
1 50! Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 

English Kennel C. S. Book, Vol. I.............. 5 00 UBMO, ... occ caccvesccccccesaseessccosccncness 2 00 

English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 4 50 | Still Hunter................. semenee S bieeisinbialems 2 00 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 | Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 Witnesscmah sau ass Gauesne mae diemeenan oes ok 2 00 

Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley RNIN NE IRIN oo oo cininin. c:cncnnceanenecee 1 00 

OE Oe SE a 50 | The Book of the Rabbit........................ 5 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 50 | The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 IN nn wntnckeekebains saedany 2 00 

Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | The Philosophy of Whist...................... 1 40 

ee eee 5 2% | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 

Fishing, Bottom or Float...............2. 2+. OD 8 ne I ING ois wanna nc cnamasensicnssenessn 50 

Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 8 50 | The Saddle Horse................. fageinsindamhceln 106 

Fishing Tourist, Hallock.................--.-0- 2 00 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard...............-. 2 00 

Florida and the Game Water Birds of the The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 50 

Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.5............ 2 00 | The Northwest Coast of America. ............. 20 00 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................- 2 50 | The Heart of Burope..........cccccccccceccoes 8% 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... ........ 2 00 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols............0....0008 6 00 

Fty Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 1 2 | The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols..:............0ce0 10 00 

Fly and Worm Fishing.....................-.+- IIIS, 119; ‘x0 dc nncheemeinnnateeaduiex madame 50 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches........... 4 00 | Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 50 LG TOE LAS FINES 22 00 

Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 2% | Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 200 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 } Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 

Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches........ 7% | Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 

Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1:00) Wiles Gor Dagmnens. ....... 6.22. eases 50 

eee. ere 1 00 | Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 

Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... . eRenaninies 15 00 

oe ee eer 1 00 | Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 

Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 1 50 | Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 €0 

Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 
NS RES OE eee 5 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludiow. quarto, cloth, Gov- 

Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 50 GUI IE ok 6 5 05 0 05.5.0 ccncasccecan once 230 

Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 1 25 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.......... Nae 

Horse Breaking, Moreton......... .......seeee 2 50 | Youatt on the Dog. ...........-ceeccceccewcccee 230 

Re een 80 | Youatt on Sheep........ Sas waenenkaecageneae ae 

Horses, Famous American Race......... SR 







750ft., $2.75; 900ft Oi ceed pasting 
cts. ; evade, és ‘cents.: Bara: 90 kitts 


, 15 cts.; extra heavy >, 





, street. ap24,1t 


Sor Sale, 


neta 
Just Adapted to he Let Loose. 


A of very for 
Call on or address, CHAS. R' sale, 
Chatham street, New York City. " te 

LIVE FOX. 

For sale, a live fox. one r old-in May, 

: ARBLE, Southbridge, Mass. “open 
















Holsters lts, Bicycle Bags. fast erless B. L. gun, chokebored, 19. 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. Simes.” ricae “case eee wean used six 
JOHN D. BETHEL, Atty brass shells. Total cost, $215. Will sell very 

eap. Address H. C. F., 
Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods, | ““*? oe eer eane often, 
124 Chambers Street, New York. Se 


R SALE CHEAP.—THREE REPEATIN 
breechloading rifles. Address EUROS “AD 


Hu the Stud. 
KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB. 


In the Stud. 
LIVER AND WHITE POINTER 
Champion Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 19), 


FEE, $25.00. 
Puppies for sale from following bitches: Lady 


Write for prices. No postal cards, 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
. the genuine article. Send 
for price list. MARRIN 
S. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
' ~N. H., P. O. Box 868. 

Dame, Stopparp & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
Couns, New York; F. Caas. ErcHe., Philadelphia, 

gents. 


RY THE 













CROWN WADS 
obviate cinping shells 
sho: 


a and improve oting. Mab (A.K.R. 1044), Rub and Girl (A. 
10-g. samples and loader by mail, 25 cents. Choke For iculars address GEO. L. Witms Cor 
swab wets and wipes gun; by mail, $1.00. Sec’y, 142 Monticello avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


CROWN WAD WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


eS 
Wanted. 


ap24,1mo 


Ls SA 
Scotland Kennel Collies. 





STUD poy 
OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 1g} Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 
and 25, 1880, Weare short of these issues aad BITCHES. 


would be obliged if any of our readers having one 
or all of these numbers that they do not want will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. jan24,1f 


Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Mee , Lilac, Eigg ‘and 
other imported and prize winning tliches: 

Fup ies — — — the a = 

Furt er and stud fee of d ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, NY 





WANTED ALIVE. 
All kinds of native birds and animals; also tame 


rabbits. Price must be low. CHAS. I. GOODALE, 
Taxidermist, 98 Sudbury st., Boston. feb28,3mo 





IN THE STUD. 


CZ4ZS AR. . 
(A. K. BR, 22.) , cs 
Imported rough St. Bernard, by champion Barry 





E WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS LIGHT 


boat builders. Steady work guaranteed the | (E. 6,414, winner of 164 prizes in En id ; 
whole year. Address POWELL & DOUGLAS, | he won man priscnie Mental, Seesmebeos of te, 
Waukegan, Ill. mch27,6t kennel at New York, 1888, champion and two 


specials at Meriden, 1884, only times shown in 
KENNELS, FO, Box 115, Cortlond: ee ARAL 

a . O. Box 1,815, Portland, Me. FRANK 
H. STANORTH, Manager. 


W. K. C. POINTERS IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION SENSATION.—(Price’s Jim—Nell), 
winner of 7 prizes in England and 13 prizes in the 
United States. Third at E. F. T. C., 1880, and win- 
per x4 cup for best pointer at same trials. Stud 


‘ee Boo. 

BANG BANG—(Price’s champion Bang—Princess 

Kate), Winner of 7 i in field 
first at Crystal Palace Show, 1884, Stud fee $50. 

Secretary W. K. C., 54 William street, New Pe 
apt7, 





ANTED.—SAILING CANOE, MUST BE 
cheap. Address, giving particulars, W. M. 
DUNHAM, 180 Lake street, Chicago. ap24,it 


fur Sule. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(0 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 


A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Salmon Fishing For Lease. 


Parties desiring one of the best chances seldom 
offered for salmon fly-fishing in British waters for 
three or four rods, including use of finely situated 
furnished club house, only twenty four hours’ ride 
from Boston, will address Box 1,370, Boston P. O. 
for particulars. ap10,5t 











i 





PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
Emperor F'red, 


Champion of England and America, in the stud. 


FEE $35 during season, from March ist to 
September 1st, 1884. 
‘EE $50 for pure Laverack bitches. 


E. A. HERZBERG, 1464 Pacifie street, Brooklyn. 
jani0,tf 


IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION BOZ, bulldog, (E.K.C.S.B. 18,020). 
Winner of first, Alexandra Palace, England, and all 














leading shows in America. 
& D DUKE, bull-terrier (E.K.C.S.B. 13,898). 
This dog has never been beaten in either England 
or America, 
IN CANADA. Photographs, cabinet size, of Boz, fifty cents each. 
Address R. & W. LIVINGSTON, 16 West Thirty- 
For Sale—The undivided half of one of the. best | *iXth street, New York city. ap24,2t 





salmon rivers in Canada. -Particulars on applica- 
tion to W. B. HUNTER & CO., 182 & 134 Front st., 
New York. ap17,5t 


Woodland Stock Farm For Sale 


This farm is situated in Nottoway County, Vir- 
ginia, contains 1.400 acres, 700 acres arable, 5 in 
original oak and hickory timber, 150 acres elegant 
bottom land in fine state of cultivation; every field 
well watered by never-failing streams of pure, soft 
water. Buildings in good order, plenty of fruit, well 
fenced. This is a grand offer for any one wanting 
an elegant stock farm cheap. Price $11,500; one- 
half cash; balance in one, two and three years. 
Plenty of game. Address Box 47, Nottoway \ Shae 


Virginia. 


OR SALE. — RACINE SHADOW CANOE 
olus, in first-class condition, with paddles, 
suils, seat, etc. The canoe was entirely rebuilt in- 
side and redecked with mahogany deck and hatches, 
ee and patos, eee * oa ee é over 
, last year. Apply to H. W. , Spring- 
fen. Mass. apl7,tf 


IN THE STUD. 











IN THE STUD. 


aR black and tan setter dog FLASH 
(A.K.R. 958), is well broken and one of the best field 
dogs. in America. Is a powerful, well-built dog, 
weight 80lbs. Will serve a few bitches. Fee ; 
Address GEORGE R. REED, Dartmouth, _,, 
mch?27, 





IN THE STUD. 


Pure Laverack setter champion Dick Laverack, 
blue belton, toa limited number. Fee, $35. Ad- 
dress T. G. DAVEY, London, Ont. 











URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 





SALMON POOLS. 


For lease this season, two pools on Restigouche 
River. Apply to Lock Box 226, Savannah, = PS 
mcehé, 








XCHANGE OR FOR SALE.—A NEW CEDAR 

sneak box, 12ft , 4ft. beam, with sail and — 
ments, for a breechloader; must have all m 
improvements. §. D. DAVIS, 385 West Thirteen 


She Revnel. 


Major Lovejoy’s Kennel. 


POINTERS & SETTERS, SPANIELS & HOUNDS. 
All dogs and puppies registered in A. K. R. 
BETHEL, ME. ap17.2t 








R SALE.—RUSHTON CEDAR OPEN CANOE, 

lift. long, 30in. wide midships; 15in. deep at ends; 

10in. deep at midships; one pair oars (leathered); one 

le. This canoe I sent to for ducking. 

ub broke up and I have no use for this size canoe. 

Price $35; been used but twice, Don’t write if you 

want it for less. Cost $50; complete. GEO. H. 
wi Red Bank, N. J. ap24,1t 


, > 





WFOUNDLANDS.—A FEW CHOICE PUP- 
N for sale, from prize-winning stock, im- 
po from Newfoundland. LOCK BOX 287, Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. ¢ ap24,2t 





